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Each large full-color picture is mount- 
ed on a heavy mat and is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 
inches, containing study material. 


The full-color miniatures 
are put up in packages / 
of one dozen of a subject. / 





"STUDIES | 


o FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 





Studies of 
Paintin 

A 96-page book containing 
complete classroom study ma- 
terial for the first 91 of the 
famous pictures listed at right. 
The studies include stories of 
the pictures, stories of the 
artists, questions to ask, etc. 


Heavy paper covers. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
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of ¢ Art Masterpieces 





IN TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


HIS series offers, at minimum cost, full-color reproductions of nearly 100 well-known paintings 
adapted for study in elementary schools, The subjects have been carefully selected for their in- 
terest to children and correlation value to teachers. The reproductions are in two sizes as follows: 


For _ 


Large Full-Color Pictures [77.2 


These large pictures are for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom. They are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be 
seen by the whole class. 

Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art 
paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 


On the inner pages of the folder is printed an inter- 
pretive story of the picture, the story of the artist, and 
questions to ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
to help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance of the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
to the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 


This arrangement of the pictures in folders enables 
the teacher to keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
as a protection to the pictures when not in use. 

The prices of the large, full-color pictures, mounted 
and enclosed in folders, are as follows: 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted exbjecte—*0 cxute cack 
50 or more of any one or assorted subjects —7intSneraiy 


Full-Color Miniatures [**.° 


In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
etc., and for notebooks. 


To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is im- 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductions used by the teacher; 
for color in paintings is an integral part of, and not 
simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the picture. 

These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the col- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one dozen of a subject. 

The prices of the miniatures are as follows: 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages)* __20 cents per dozen 


PREPAID 


__12 cents per dozen 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) * NOT PREPAID 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


97 Full-Color Miniatures—one of each of the 97 sub- 
jects in the list below—for ONLY $1.00, PREPAID. 











° . When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether you 
[Instructions for Ordering wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. ] 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 24 Washington Crossing the Del- 

The T Hat—Sull aware— 

nl oy yy Twilight- 25 Detail = Sistine Madonna— 
Bonheur [seer Rapha 


The Fiving Cloud—Patterson 
The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
Road Through the 

Corot 

The Storeroom—-De Hooch 
Madonna of the Magnificat— 
Botticelli 

Interior of a Cotinge-tuacis 
Geo Washington—Stua 

The ‘Money Counter Muriilo 
Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
The Grand Canal, Venice— 


Turner 

The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
Return to the Farm— 
Autumn—Mauve 

The Gleaners—Millet 

Fog Warning—Homer 

Holy Night—Correggio 

Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 

The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 


Dignity and Impudence—Land- 

The Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle 

The Song of the Lark—Breton 
8S. Frigate Constitution— 

“Old Ironsides’’—Johnson 

Taos Indian Roasting Corn— 

Couse [ Homer 

The Lookont—“All’s Well”’- 

The Windmill—Ruysdael 

The Return of the Mayflower 

—Boughton 

Sir Galahad—Watts 

Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 

Spring—Maure 

The Helping Hand—Renouf 

The Knitting Lesson—Millet 

Madonna of the Chair— 

Raphael 

The Cook—Chardin [ Millais 

The Boyhood of Raleigh— Harp of the Winds—Martin 

Sackville Children—Hoppner The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 

A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 

Miss Bowles—Reynolds ter—Vigee-LeBrun 


a> bie Pim mimCOteto Wescecececs cond foton 
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48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 74 The ee Kid—W. M. 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci Hu [ Hitchcock 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainsboro 2. 75 Flower Girl in —~ abe 
61 Eiertenst of the Artist— 76 The Escaped Cow—Dup: 
brand 77 The Old Water Mill-Hob- 
52 The angelus—Millet . bema 
53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
55 The Jester—Hals 80 Syndics of e Cloth Guild— 
56 Avenue at Middelharnis— Rembrandt 
Hobbema 4 81 Northeaster—-Homer __ [Sarto 
57 Children of Charles 1I—Van 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
58 The Valley Farm—Constable 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
59 Columbus—Del Piom 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
60 Icebound—Metcalf 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
Raphael quez 87 Bringing Home the Newborn 
62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- Calf—Millet 
63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
64 Spring—Corot 89 Childhood—Perrault 
65 Lavinia—Titian 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
66 The Spinner—Maes [meer 91 ge Going to Church— 
; ; Tan oughto 
3 6oe Sees © Letter—Ver 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
; 93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
69 The Pictograph—Alexander y ae 
/ 94 yoo" in Holland—Charlet 
70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 95 istinguished Member of the 
71 Madonna and Child ~— Fra Humane Society—Landseer 
Filippo Lippi 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose- 
72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck Sargent 
73 Erasmus—Holbein 97 A Holiday—Potthast 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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LIGHTING THE WAY 
Budget-trimming is one of the school 
executive's chief jobs just now. And the 
Mimeograph is giving real help in that 
task. Never before has it been possible to 
so economically reproduce the office forms, 
test sheets, drawings, bulletins, seating 
charts, etc., so necessary to modern schools. 
Mimeographing is a time-saver and an effort- 
saver. Let us give you full details about the 
many ways youcan multiply teachers’ time and 
effort. » » Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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SOME OF OuR CONTRIBUTORS 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
is famous as an Arctic explorer 
and as a lecturer on his discoveries 
and experiences in the Far North. 
He explored parts of Alaska never 
before visited by a white man, and 
added many new features to the 
map of Canada. In recognition of 
his achievements, he has been 
awarded gold medals by six ge- 
ographical societies and by the 
Explorers Club of New York, and 
has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of many learned societies. His 
literary work consists of a number 
of books describing his many ad- 
ventures, and also articles for sci- 
entific journals and various other 
publications. 


% *K * 


As a teacher of first grades in 
South Dakota, BESS E. GRAVES 
has had long experience. She has 
served as president of the Primary 
Teachers Organization of the 
South Dakota State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


%* * * 


First a kindergarten teacher and 
later a supervisor of primary mu- 
sic, J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
now devotes her time to writing 
and composing. She is the author 
of Tunes to Play and Sing and 
The Play and Sing Book, and has 
contributed to numerous maga- 
zines. Miss Vandevere is National 
Chairman of Toy Orchestras for 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, and has composed and ar- 
ranged considerable music for the 
toy orchestra. 


%* * * 


In addition to being an art su- 
pervisor, ALIEDA BIRCK writes 
magazine articles on the subject of 
art. Many of her pupils have re- 
ceived prizes in state and interna- 
tional competitions. 


After teaching for a number of 
years in town and rural schools, 
ALICE COOK FULLER served as 
a county superintendent for eight 
years. She is now devoting herself 
entirely to writing for the educa- 


tional field. 
*x* *K * 


DORIS T. HAYNES, a direc- 
tor of physical education, and 
FLORANCE B. WIGHT, a pri- 
mary teacher, collaborate in writ- 
ing physical training exercises for 
the Instructor. The experience 
of these co-authors makes their 
exercises of practical worth. 


* * * 


For some time GRACE E., 
STORM has been a member of the 
faculty of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. She 
is author of The Social Studies in 
the Primary Grades, a book based 
on an experiment carried on by the 
University over an extended period 
of time. Miss Storm has also col- 
laborated in the writing of a 
number of readers, and last year 
contributed to our pages a series 
of primary stories on transporta- 
tion. 


* kK x 


In connection with her position 
as Head of the Department of 
Elementary Education, at Teach- 
ers College, Temple University, 
ERMA L. FERGUSON is advisor 
to day students and also to teach- 
ers in service doing evening work 
toward a degree. 


* * * 


Her eight years’ experience as 
a first-grade teacher has given 
HILDRED TOPE an acquaint- 
ance with the entertainment needs 
of primary teachers. At present 
she devotes much time to writing 
juvenile songs and stories. 
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A Complete Line of 


Duplicators 


THERE is a Ditto machine for every copying need of every 
kind of educational institution. And here are some of the 
reasons why Ditto has been spoken of as “the most useful 


apparatus a school can buy.” 


1 Ditto makes 100 or more copies direct from your origi- 
nal pencil, pen and ink, typewritten or printed original. 
2 Copies as many as 8 colors—all in one operation— 
direct from your original writing or drawing. 3 Requires 
no stencil, no carbon, no typesetting. 4 Makes copies on 
any size sheet from a small card to a large form. 5 Copies 
on thin tissue or heavy card stock. @ Costs less than 5 
cents per 100 copies. 7 Is the fastest method yet devised 


, - . Junton—A versatile school duplicator. Rotarny—Completely automatic—self- 

for making copies. § Is extremely simple to operate. ee ee thoding, eulf-qjesting. The fastest guie- 
ane du or made. m 

Cl il dren can make the copies 9 More than 9000 in all kinds of educational institutions. duplicator that is used in schools today. 


schools now use Ditto because it is the easiest way to 
make copies. | 

Write for more complete information and for actual 
samples of Ditto work done in schools. This will 
give you an idea of the valuable service which 
Ditto can render you. For many years Ditto has 








specialized in every phase of school duplicating work. pe peep yr 
copying kit is complete in equip- teacher. Anunusually attractive Ditto at 
ment, all ready for duplicating. the epecial price now offered to schools. 
BE) Virtually Limitless in its Uses 
For the Faculty For Students For the Office 
Examination questions School newspaper Instructions to teachers 
Study outlines Athletic schedules School records 
Drawings, graphs, Election ballot forms Notice of mestings 
sketches . Reports of Board of 
Shorthand samples Dramatic club mss. Education 
i NC¢COR P OO R A FT ED Laboratoryexperiments Gleeclubarrangements —_Bulietins and pffice forms 
Maps, music scores All kinds of posters Registration card systems 


605 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois Lectures, notices and drawings Attendance records 
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came popu- Soon i was apie to play real tunes. 
learning to play throuch = Now I'm invited everywhere. They 
School Course. | enrolled. call me ‘‘the life of the party." 


M USIC —- the Surest Path to friends 


... 50 easy to learn this short-cut way 


t ! , Now you play real tunes almost from _the start— 

No longer need you envy people who ane . So oe ee ee eee 
play—who are always the center of at- scales to plague you. No interference with busi- 
traction at parties—who make friends ness or pleasure, because you choose your own 


immediately wherever they go. Now this “™e_*t home. 


Prove to yourself without cost how easily and 
newly perfected short-cut home-study method can quickly you can learn to play. Send today for our 


make YOU an accomplished musician. It cam booklet, “How You Can Master Music in Your 
bring you the good times you've always longed for. Own Home.’ With it comes a Free Demonstra- 

More than 600,000 men, women, boys and girls. tion Lesson which shows graphically how simple 
have successfully learned to play their favorite this expert home instruction really is. Instruments 
instrument without a teacher the famous U. supplied if desired cash or credit. Mail the 


1 was lonely and ftriendiess, a new- ler ad how a woman be 
pan] town, Sekeners cated why 
but never came again 


School way. And the cost averages only a few counon TODAY. U. School of Music, 61 
conte @ Gay! Srunswick Bldg, New’ York ity, 

Easy AsABC 8 ———————————-— 
This new “print ane -picture’ method is liter- yg sgoHOOL OF MUSIC 


ally as easy as A-B-C. The U- S. School simpi 61 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
ten by expert teach- Send me your amazing free book, ,, “How You Can 


ers, first teli you what Master Music in Your Own Home,” with inspiring 
LEARN TO PLAY to do. Then a picture message by Dr. Frank Crane; also Free Demonstra- 





shows you what to do. tion ) Am, This does not put me under any 
a nore Then ae do it your- obligation. 
Guitar Saxophone = Lt 80 
Organ Ukulele much more quickly by ‘ame _ ecceeseeses 


Tencr Banjo this modern, up-to- 


Howallan Guitar date method than was 
Plano Accordion possible in the old- Address 


Ilave you 


















Or Any Other instrument fashioned, _ tiresome, 
scale-practicing way. Instrument............................-seses Instrument ?......... 
S Ss 603 
No.C7 Each Dos. pn &, 






Silver Plate .12 $1.25 
Gold Filled .22 2.20 
Sterl, Silver .26 2.50 
"goon Gold .45 4.76 


\ememeiaaeeded 

GUARD AND CHAIN 
Raised letters on pin, or back- 
ground enameled. Each Doz. 
Sterling Silver $1.00 $ .85 





or background enameled. Rolled Gold $1.15 $1.00 
Sterl. Sil, & Gold Top $2 28 10Kt. Gold $2.50 $2.25 0% 
10Kt, Gold, incl. Tax $4.96 \ 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co, & 
Samples loaned apon your Principal’s 214 Greenwich St., i 
endorsement. Catalogue FREE, New York, N. Y. Sil.&GoldTop $1.75 





47th YEAR—The World’s Fair and N. E. A. in 
Chicago this season place us in strategic position to aid 
Grade, Critic, Art, Music, Home Economics, Physical 
Education teachers, etc., to good positions. School and 
College officials in large numbers will visit our office 
and make selections while here. Send for booklet today. 


TEACHERS AGENCY. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO, 
535-5th Ave., - New York 
415 Hyde Bidg., « Spokane, 


30 APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50. ori imaiphovorraph, with $1.50, and 
we will mailyou, the Pee 13d y your be F - A. mage » finest quality reproductions in size (254x314) 
and style preferred copies E39 $1.00. Satisfaction Gity. Mo. 


Ws. ‘wetwre your FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. 715 E. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


original unharmed. 

25 SUPERIOR photograph copies | made for $1.50. Copy- 
righted booklet, ““‘How to apply,” etc., ete., etc., free to 
members, 60¢ to non-members. Every teacher needs it. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. Largest 
Teachers’ Agency in the West. We enroll only Normal and 
College graduates. Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 42A8K4 70 NEw mexico 
je Normal and College graduates only. Certifi- 
MISSOULA, MONTANA, (Member N. A. T. A.) cation Booklet free with enrollment. 
—— be City, . 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 333 Mi eee ee ree ete sate Boreas 
A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


All Kinds of Teaching 
The Hughes Teachers Agency Positions Filled 





















a 


———. = eS 
H ROCKY MT TEACHERS: 
AGENCY 


110 U'S.Nar Bann BLOG Denver COLO 


ENTIRE v. s. 











st Jackson, CHIC. 
We ateet fay class teachers in non zat positions Photos made 60 for $1. *., 2 - offer, prize photo mirror 
if you will help us check pp on our advert sing by, cutting out this with each order. ‘or information—Personal 
advertisement and sen? willell 


25 
towards registration ander p - 4 Writes i blank and in ermation. Placement Bureau, Clinton, lilinois. 





NGM", ANY LETTER. CE IN corres 


PIN BANE SSG mae Se ter 
Are: Amy 


pins—any 1 ar, any colo 
a is pony ey Me. Gold 
plated, —- at medals, 





bapber Ghttmaned eet. , 
Any color enamel. Reduc- 
tion ea quantity orders. (Zig 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





Can the Federal Government be of 
any help to a class starting a transpor- 
tation or communication unit? Since 
there is nothing more national or inter- 
national than transportation and com- 
munication, a teacher may expect the 
national government to have publi- 
cations which will prove helpful. In 
general, Uncle Sam’s reports of his ac- 
tivities are not simple and graphic 
enough for immediate use in the class- 
room. Such publications will be forth- 
coming when teachers and others insist 
on readable accounts of government 
work. In the meantime, the teacher 
will have to adapt the excellent source 
material available. 

However, there are three publications 
on transportation and communication 
which are deliberately adapted to class- 
room use: “How the World Rides,” a 
series of projects on vehicular transpor- 
tation, illustrated (25 cents); “Main 
Streets of the Nation,” a series of proj- 
ects on highway transport for elemen- 
tary schools (10 cents); and “How the 
World Talks,” suggested projects on 
communication (reprint free from the 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior). All of these publications are 
by Florence C. Fox, of the Office of 
Education. 

One favorite unit in transportation 
is the Panama Canal. Much helpful 
material is available on this subject: 
first, a pamphlet, “The Panama Canal 
—General Information,” with thirty- 
one illustrations (3 cents); second, a 
map of the Canal Zone and vicinity, 32 
by 40 inches (25 cents, from the Wash- 
ington Office of the Panama Canal); 
third, a selection of Canal Zone photo- 
graphs, 8 by 10 inches (20 cents each, 
same address as map). 

How extensively the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes to the moving of 
products, people, and messages can be 
shown by the following list of agencies. 
Teachers or pupils can write to any or 
all of these agencies, asking for a de- 
scription of the work which the depart- 
ment or division performs and for any 
material useful to schools. Usually 
mimeographed material is available even 
when printed publications are not. 


























——. 


Post Oiice Department (mail); In. 
terstate Commerce Commission (regu. 
lates railroad rates); Aviation Division, 
Department of Commerce (airplanes 
and airlines); Radio Commission (radio 
communication); Inland Waterways 
Corporation (canal, lake, and river 
transportation); Division of Public 
Roads, Department of Agriculture 
(highways); the Shipping Board 
(American merchant marine); the 
Coast Guard, Treasury Department 
(protects shipping, charts coasts, and 
guards steamships against icebergs in 
the North Atlantic); the Lighthouse 
Service, Commerce Department; Signal 
Corps, War Department; the Hydro. 
graphic Office, Navy Department (has 
charts of world cable, radio, and ship. 
ping lanes) ; and the air services of both 
the War and Navy Departments. 

Readers of the INsTRUCTOR are re- 
ferred to the October and November, 
1932, numbers of that publication for 
references to maps which can be used in 
working up transportation and commn- 
nication units. See also the references 
to motion picture films, particularly 
those on transportation, in the Decem- 
ber 1932 issue of the INsTRUCTOR. 

The St. Lawrence Waterway is very 
much in the limelight now, and some 
classes may want “St. Lawrence Water- 
way Project” (a message from President 
Coolidge, transmitting the report of the 
chairman of the St. Lawrence Commis- 
sion), 60 pages, map, Senate Document 
No. 183 (15 cents); and “Great Lakes- 
to-Ocean Waterway,” 134 pages, maps 
(25 cents). 

Order all priced publications from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
erenment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., inclosing check or money order, 
unless otherwise indicated. 

The following circulars listing Gov- 
ernment publications useful to teach- 
ers will be sent free upon request to 
the Office of Education: No. 28, “Ge- 
ography”; No. 48, “Science”; No. 50, 
“Home Economics”; No. 51, “Health”; 


and No. 55, “Art Education.” 


EpiTortaL Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month information regarding 
Government publications of use to teachers. 


U.S. ARMY CaBLEsHIP “DELLWoop” at Pepro Micuet Locks, PANAMA CANAL 
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Superintendents Urged to Attend Meeting 


of Department in Minneapolis 


By M. C. PotTrer 
President, Department of Superintendence, N.E.A. 


Shall I go to Minneapolis the last of 
February? Is not the snow there of 
fabulous depth? Does not the mercury 
in Fahrenheit tubes shrink out of sight? 

Well, even so, snow is the best cure 
for frozen feet. We are more in danger 
from cold feet than from frozen assets. 
Before healthful circulation can safely 
begin again without prospective ampu- 
tations, the patient must confront a 
snow bath no matter how painful. Then 
comes the rosy reaction of restored pow- 
er and tingling new energy. 

President Lotus D. Coffman recently 
studied men and morals all through one 
of the greatest of the few remaining 
geographical frontiers. He meandered 
through the snow all the way from 
Leningrad to Vladivostok. He knows 
the frontier and he knows he is of the 
frontier and he faces all social frontiers. 
Sunday afternoon, February 26th, he 
will welcome the Department of Super- 
intendence to the Northwest in his own 
beautiful Northrup Hall which is the 
theater of the University of Minnesota. 

St. Olaf’s Choir, world famous as the 
high note of Scandinavian art, will sing 
at the opening vesper service. The Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra will sus- 
tain the accepted tradition of its perfect 
performances in our auditorium pro- 
gram, Wednesday evening. 

President Glenn Frank will out- 
line education for a changing world; 
Howard Scott of Technocracy, the en- 
gineering facts of a changing world. No 
department program would be recog- 
nized as such that did not include 
Charles H. Judd and George D. Strayer. 
The former will discuss scientific devel- 
opments for advancing frontiers. The 
latter will portray educational economies 
as against the needs of our new social 
frontiers. William J. Bogan of Chi- 
cago, Paul Stetson of Indianapolis, and 
E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo will sound 
high notes of courage and confidence. 
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There will be new voices as well as) 
old. President Hutchins of Chicago, | 
Chancellor Wallace of the University of | 
Sidney, Australia, and Professor Bode of 
Ohio State University will discuss dy- | 
namic forces in and outside of educa- | 
tional establishments. David Lawrence 
of Washington, D.C., and Dr. Charles 
Mayo of Rochester, Minn., will bring 
distinctive contributians from their 
fields to ours. Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
pioneer in educational administration, 
has accepted an important place on the 
program. 

The yearbook on Educational Leader- 
ship prepared by a commission of which 
Superintendent A. J. Stoddard of Provi- | 
dence, R.I., is chairman, will be dis- | 
cussed in full Tuesday morning. a 





| 


commission has spent over two years in 
gathering materials and writing this 
yearbook. Hundreds of superintendents 
have made contributions to the success | 
of the enterprise and will keenly follow | 
presentation and debate. 

Minneapolis has a beautiful new con- 
vention hall located in the downtown 
section. It offers every modern conven- | 
ience for the comfort of visitors. The 
exhibits, which are always an important 
feature for school executives, will also 
be in the auditorium. Space allotments | 
already made assure a fine display. | 

We thought we confronted the most | 
tragic emergency in education during 
the World War. We now know that | 
schools at present confront a greater 
emergency. In these days of stress and 
peril the need for a clearing house of 
local experiences and consideration of 
next steps based on national studies will 


be recognized by boards of popned 


and superintendents of schools as prac- 
tically indispensable. You will serve the | 


cause of education nationally and you | 


will serve your own state and city when | 
you come to take counsel with your fel- 
low executives at Minneapolis, 





N.E.A. Broadcasts Weekly Radio Programs 
on “Our American Schools” 


The National Education Association program of directing public attention to 
the needs of the schools includes a new series of Sunday evening radio broadcasts 
entitled “our American Schools.” The series, directed by Miss Florence Hale, 
first vice-president of the association, will continue through the winter, using 
the half-hour 6:30 to 7:00 p.m., E.S.T. This is the second series of radio pro- 
grams sponsored by the N.E.A. in an effort to increase popular determination to 
maintain educational opportunities for children in the present emergency. Va- 
rious aspects of the situation are discussed by speakers who are well worth hearing. 
For “Our American Schools,” turn to one of the following stations on Sunday 


Busy 
‘Teachers! 





MAGNATYPE 








evening: 

WEAF New York wky Oklahoma City wes Portland, Maine 
wtaG Worcester KTBS Shreveport, La. weENR Chicago 

WEEI Boston KPO San Francisco KOA Denver 

wyaR Providence KEX Portland, Oreg. wre Washington 
WFBR _ Baltimore KJR Seattle wur Philadelphia 
WBEN Buffalo KGA Spokane wcy Schenectady 
weaE Pittsburgh KFsD San Diego wrTtF Raleigh, N.C. 
wwy Detroit wwnc Asheville, N.C. wpay Fargo, N.D. 
WSAI Cincinnati wEBC Superior, Wis. KFYR Bismarck, N.D. 
KSD St. Louis KPRC Houston, Tex. Kvoo~ = Tulsa, Okla. 
wow Omaha KDYL Salt Lake City wsap Fort Worth, Tex. 
wisa = Madison, Wis. wsmMB New Orleans KECA Los Angeles 
wrva Richmond WFLA Clearwater, Fla. 

wsM Nashville woal San Antonio 


makes light 
work of lesson 
preparation 


Ar home or in the class- 
room, a Remington Portable 
Typewriter equipped with 
MAGNATYPE, will help 
you prepare lessons in a jiffy 
. . . lessons which instantly 
attract children with their 
novelty. 

Bold, husky letters in exactly 
the same familiar shape as in 
elementary readers. . . that’s 
MAGNATYPE. Especially 
popular for Seat Work, and 
because of its legibility, highly 





useful in Sight Reading. 

Now ...a special teacher’s payment plan makes it easy for 
you to own a Remington Portable. Learn all about it! 
Not only MAGNATYPE, but other large sized types for 
easy reading, may be purchased this way. The coupon 
below will bring you details and free samples of MAGNA- 
TY PE as applied to classroom work, as well. Mail it today, 


Remington Rand 


EDUCATION DEPT. REMINGTON RAND, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please send me details about your easy payment plan for teachers on Remington Portable 
Typewriters. Also, include samples of MAGNATYPE and other large sized types. 


NAME 





ADDRESS, 
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What Causes 
Your = Failures ? 


What is the greatest 
cause of failures in 
examinations in any 
subject? You know 
the answer—it’s the 
pupil’s failure to cor- 
rectly read and un- 
derstand the question. 


Our “Exercises in 
Silent Reading” cor- 
rect this. They train 
the pupil to grasp the 
meaning of the sen- 
tence which he is 
reading and to inter- 
— polate it correctly. 
Actual stories form 





























the basis of these exercises. Pupils who 
can read rapidly and correctly will not fail. 


= @ et A. er neApine AND 
CLEAR THINKING.’ for each 
grade— 2nd any “ae m2 _ * grades 
contain vocational guidance su gestions. Price 
(6 or more books 20% discount.) 


A New Silent Reader 
For 2nd Grade 


“READ AND THINK"—that’s the title of our 
new silent reader for second graders. The les 
sons are of several types arranged to the vertous 
skills needed to develop reading ability, namely: 
word recognition, phrase recognition, word com- 
parison, noting details, ability to follow direc- 
tions, discrimination of ideas, organization of 
ideas and general understanding. The_ lessons 
use all words in Gates Primary Work List and 
have been checked with the Thorndike List. A 
scorin device enables the teacher to check 
pupils’ individual progress in each type of work. 
30 pages, profusely illustrated. 


o “READ AND THINK” 
Price 30c each. 


260 each. 


for 2nd Grade only. 
(6 or more 20% discount.) 


Reduce Your Failures 


With Drill Books 


Gy, Prranees.. NEW GRADED EXERCISES 
ARITHMETIC. Carefully written to meet 
today’s requirements. Planned to take up pro- 
blems which will come into the pupil's experi- 
ence. Development of the pupils’ reasoning 
»owers as well as thorough drilling in calculation 
238 been constantly kept in mind. One book 
for each grade, first thru eighth pagtantrs. 

Price 30c each. 


fp PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
or Sixth Seventh. Eighth Grades, one book for 
each grade. Written to conform -with approved 
Course of Study in all States. Problems scienti- 
fically distributed as to skills and processes. 
Systematic cumulative review in every lesson. 
Problems are consistent with the principles of 
business and thrift and deal with familiar ex- 
Periences of everyday life. Will serve as sup- 
plementary help to the regular text book and as 
®& constant review and test of a i ee pro- 
gress. each. 





= CORRELATED EXERCISES ~ ENGLISH 
Thorough, practica) drill books 
Medien — fa complete lessons which the pupil is 
to prepare in the spaces provided. Grammar 
usually a bard subject for most pupils to eres. 
is easily taught with these exercises. 
Eighth grade. Price 


(Above books p. quantities of 6 or more— 
20% iscount. ) 


_ORDER WITH THIS THIS COUPON _ 
paces & VINCENT CO., INC., 49 Swan St. 
Dept. 1-65 ‘Buffalo, N.Y. 
© Please send me your new booklet listing and 

describing all of your “Aids in Teaching.” 
(] Please send the books checked above. I am 
@MCLOSING............-0-s- in payment. 


Address............ 














PICTURE 
MAPS 


sketches, Also an insert sheet of twenty or more 

aketches to be cut cut and pasted on the map. Both 

map and sKetches are to be colored by the pupils. 

Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 

TITLES 

LATIN AMERICA CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 

AFRICA INDIA 


50 cents each 
TEACHING PICTURES sets of eight 
fine pictures 9x12 inches for- class 
room use. 


LARGE MAPS 
(30 x 50 inches) 
in bold outline, 


TITLES 
CHINA TEACHING PICTURES 
AMERICAN INDIAN TEACHING PICTURES 
RURAL LIFE AROUND THE WORLD TEACHING 
PICTURES 
50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
I i A 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited 
space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter. 
Address all Queries to JonnN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Firtn Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





How many one-room schools are 
there in the United States?—Kentucky. 

According to federal Office of Edu- 
cation statistics, mentioned in “School 
Life,” official publication (October 
1932), there are, in round numbers, 
150,000 one-room rural schools in the 


| United States. 


How large is the so-called “Radio 
City” in New York?—Ohbio. 

New York’s “Radio City” occupies 
practically all of three blocks between 
48th and Sist streets and extending 
westward from Fifth Avenue to Sixth 
Avenue. The surface area is about 
twelve acres. 

What is meant by the term “stand- 
ard” when applied to the United States 


| flag?—Colorado. 


A “standard” is a flag carried by 
mounted soldiers or other mounted or 
motorized units. When the flag is car- 
ried by unmounted units it is known as 
a “color.” The term “ensign” is applied 
to a flag flown on ships and small boats. 


Has there been an invasion of the Re- 
public of Andorra in recent years?— 
New York. 

In July 1931 there was an attempted 
invasion of Andorra by Spanish revolu- 
tionists. The invasion was repulsed by 
the people of Andorra. It did not, how- 
ever, attain serious proportions. About 
four hundred revolutionists took part. 
Andorra is under the suzerainty of 
France and the Spanish Bishop of Urgel. 
It was because of the little country’s re- 
lation to the Bishop of Urgel that the 
latest invasion was attempted. 

Was there a real Beatrice who inspired 
Dante in writing his “Divina Com- 
media” ?—New Jersey. 

It seems almost certain that it was a 
living Beatrice who inspired Dante. 
According to Boccaccio, she was the 
daughter of a Florentine nobleman, 
Folco Portinari, and became the wife of 
Simone dei Bardi. Beatrice probably 
knew little of Dante, and it is believed 
that he saw her only a few times, but so 
strongly was he impressed with this 
“angelic woman” that she became the 
inspiration of his life. Beatrice died in 
1290 at the age of twenty-four. 

Who awards the Nobel Prizes? 
What countries have been most prom- 
inently represented in the literature 
awards?—Massachusetts. 

There are five Nobel Prize awards, 
supposedly made each year, though some 
years certain awards are not made. The 
physics and chemistry awards are made 
by the Swedish Academy of Science; 
the medicine or physiology prize is 
awarded by the Stockholm Faculty of 
Medicine; the literature prize by the 
Swedish Academy of Literature; the 
peace prize by a committee of five se- 
lected by the Norwegian Parliament. 
Five Nobel Prizes in literature have gone 
to French writers; five to Germans; and 
three each to representatives of Norway, 
Sweden, and England. 
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BIG VALUE for LITTLE MONEY in these 


SPECIAL HALF-YEAR 
COMBINATION OFFERS 


of Your Favorite Magazines 
Prices Only One-Half the Full Year Club Prices 


Throu ¢: 
mitte 


ecial arran 
R A LIMITED TIME, to make these 


ements with other magazine 


ublishers we are 
PECIAL HALF.Y! AR 


COMBINATION OFFERS, the prices being only ONE-HALF the FULL 
This is an exceptional opportunity for you to secure, 
at a small expense, magazines for use during the remainder of the schoo 


YEAR Club Prices. 


year. 


The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) ................. 
The Pathfinder ($1.00 a year—52 issues) .............. 


Prompt action is necessary. Use order blank below. Mail today. 


BOTH $1.38 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) ........... 
Nature Magazine ($3.00 a year—12 issues) . 


yore 


MYR. DoeLO 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)... 
The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00 a yr. —12 iss. ‘) 


i YR. 9.1.68 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) ................. 
Time, W’kly Newsmagazine ($5.00 a yr.—52 iss.). 


BOTH $3.00 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) ................. 
Junior Home Magazine ($2.50 a year—12 issues). 


% YR. 9L88 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)................ 
Correct English ($2.50 a year—10 issues) _............ 


} 


YE. $1. 83 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) ............... 
Child Life ($3.00 a year—12 issues)........................- 


% YR. 92010 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) ................. ia 


Hygeia, Health Magazine ($2.50 a year—12 iss.)... 


BOTH ¢9.00 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) ... inne 
McCall’s Magazine ($1.00 a year—12 issues). —— 





=] re. $1.43 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)................. 
Practical Home Economics ($2.00 a yr.—12 iss.).. 


YR. dled 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) ................. 


Review of Reviews ($3.00 a year—12 issues)........ 


BOTH $198 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues) ................ 
Golden Book ($3.00 a year—12 issues) ..................... 


i YR. 919 





The Instructor ($2.00 a year—10 issues)... 
American Girl ($1.50 a year—12 issues)... 


BOTH $1.55 





Nature Magazine ($3.00 a year—12 ea 
The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00 a yr. —12 iss. ).. 


1 ¥R. 92-00 





The Pathfinder ($1.00 a year—52 issues) 
The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00 a yr.—12 iss.) .. 


v, ¥R. 9L.18 





Review of Reviews ($3.00 a year—12 issues)....... 
Golden Book ($3.00 a year—12 issues) ..................... 


¥y YR. PaeOO 





The Pathfinder ($1.00 a year—52 issues)... —_ 
McCall’s Magazine ($1.00 a year—12 issues). iste 


moms .80 





Child Life ($3.00 a year—12 issues) -........................ 


McCall’s Magazine ($1.00 a year—12 issues) 


| 4 ¥R. 91.68 





Nature Magazine ($3.00 a year—12 issues)............. 
McCall’s Magazine ($1.00 a year—12 issues) ......... 


ie YR. 91.63 





Nature Magazine ($3.00 a year—12 issues)............. 
Child Life ($3.00 a year—12 issues)......................... 


Wg YR. $208 





The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00 a yr.—12 iss.).. 
McCall’s Magazine ($1.00 a year—12 issues) 


——— 





ve ¥R. 9118 





Child Life ($3.00 a year—12 issues)...............--.0..... 
Hygeia, Health Magazine ($2.50 a year—12 iss.)... 


M4 YR. P2020 





The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00 a yr.—12 iss.).. 
American Girl ($1.50 a year—12 issues)................ 


(1) The Instructor 
(1) The Pathfinder 
C) Nature Magazine 


() Etude, Music Magazine 


(0 Junior Home Magazine 
(1) Correct English 

[1] Child Life 

0 McCall’s Magazine 


C) Time, W’kly Newsmagazine [] Hygeia, Health Magazine 


I am enclosing ......... 


, | 


St. or R. D...... ; 


EE ee ae ee 


Date... 


% YR. 91.08 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK— — — — — 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. ™ 
Send me the magazines checked below, each for ONE-HALF YEAR: 


O Review of Reviews 

O) Golden Book 

O American Girl 

0 Practical Home 
Economics 


in full payment of the above. 


Janu 
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queues ORDER YOUR 
SMITHS — Tue New Books | 
: 
Regents Review FOR YOUR USE |_| 
The publishers of the books listed below 
Books will be glad to supply them to our readers 
at the prices quoted, or to furnish any hi 
for effective use right now! additional information regarding them. i 
sbiet elementary" or high school). A> splendid IF YOUR SCHOOL OWNS OR YOU CAN BOR- 
upplement to any or class drill, homework 
assignments, monthly tests, preparation for exami- 


nations. Compiled from New York State Regents ex- | BIRD SONGS AND SONGS OF THE OPEN. 
aminations for past 20 years including June 1932 


recent papers complete. Used throughout U. S. and A Collection of Verse. By Bert 


anada. Invaluable for review cl ém- 
pee Books or tain Books, 30c ea. in lots Dayton, Author of ‘Bird Rhymes and 
of 12 or more; 35c ea. for 6; smaller lots 40c ea. Field Songs.” Cloth. 96pp. $1.50. 


ROW A 16MM MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR, 
WE OFFER WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION 


LIST OF SUBJECTS: Palisade Press, 125 Church Street, 
Arithmetic 4th Year English En 3 
Eich Gtanmie™” —Elchevent pret a > 
Geography Anctent, Mistory Tue HERMIT OF THE CAVERN. Trans- 
Physiology Modern, History B lated and Adapted by May E. Francis 
sista ‘Reading zi Government from “Ein Verstehltes Leben,” a Prize ort yt 
conomics 


c 
(new type, questions) is 2 Years Spanish Novel by A. Siemering (1876). Illus- 
= hops Algebr 2nd Year French trations by Ralph J. Pereida. Cloth. 
} 
3 
1 


Rear BUSS | Ie” Roe tng Comnay Educational Motion Pictures 




















Biology 2nd Year Latin A pore To Many Lanps. (“Health 
Zoology , A, Readers”—Book Four.) By Willic- 
ei «Semaeeat Sab | ll Schawe. With illustrscons in |f] PRODUCED EXCLUSIVELY FOR SCHOOL USE. 
ee Geni Aawunces"gectening® | Color by F. M. McAnelly. Cloth. |! THESE FILMS COVER IMPORTANT HEALTH 
Srd Year English History of Education 207pp. 80c. (Accompanied by 16- 
SERENE Soe conten & Saeee Page Teacher’s Guide.) World Book |/ SUBJECTS AND SHOW EDUCATIONAL PHASES ! 
Grade Teachers! Introductory Offer! Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
sen ulustrated, ou 34 x5. sheets’ low-price, | | 1 WANT To BE a Goop AMERICAN Cir- OF LEADING AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 
(ery, Popalar, | Five, Sets. Ajunmetic, Drawing: 1! zen. By Nina Duggan, Primary | 
set of 60. SPECIAL OFFER —all G sot Teacher, North Hill School, Burlipg- 
ee ey ey pe _, Iowa. Illustrated. Paper. —-——-MaAIL THIS COUPON NOW——-— 
i r ITH, Publich “| Work Book (Pupils’ Edition): 24pp., . : 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, ‘ ’ 
jos Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 1Sc. Teacher's Edition: 36pp., 25c. CASTLE FILMS, 630 Ninth Ave., New York City 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. Kindly send one of your school films for use OM : ...............-0+scssssseseseeenseeseeneene 








How Tuey CarrieD THE Goons. From 
the Creaking Sleds of Pharaoh to the 
Swift Airplanes to To-day. By 
Charles G. Muller. Illustrated by 
Gastaf Tenggren. Cloth. $3.00. 
Sears Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York. 

Sarety Epucation. Helps for Schools 
in Constructing a Course of Study. 

: By Florence C. Fox, Associate Spe- 

egos» cialist in Elementary Education, U.S. 

ment ue = Office of Education. Bulletin 1932, 

for dramatic Number 8. Paper. 76pp. Superin- 


Also inform us of other films available for our use without cost or obligation. 


















Special Offer To 












clubs, lodges, tendent of Documents, Washington, l a h se 
schools, etc., D.c. e Cc e [ 
Free! and forevery 100% ARITHMETIC. By Guy M. Wil- 
talo, . son, Professor of Education, Boston > 
Catalogue Freer sion. Univesity. 2 Boake Paperbound An Extra Re-New- Point | 
. S. DENISON & CO., 58 Each 32c. My Addition Drill Book, 
pro Awwmne, ~ Mg Hlinois 62pp. My Subtraction Drill Book 


(Borrowing or Decomposition Meth- 
od), 54pp. The Macmillan Company, 
EE 


New York. 
N AT | 0 N A l C 0 l | F G F Pyramips ItLustratep. A Compre- 


hensive Manual for Class Use and 
ForMERLY National Kindesgerten, and Elementary 





FREE! 


DURACROME 


Re a ee 


{ 
College. | Elementary courses to meet the special needs Exhibition Purposes. By Mathias H. RE- -NEW-POINT 
Socialized, Activities tn ‘iat ry. = eoetaphy 2 Macherey and John N. Richards, Su- ? 5 
Story Telling. Demonstration school, dormitory. "Mod: pervisory Department of Physical 
term, Jan. Sth Bick, frm ako, Michigan n. Ontaloge Education, Newark, N.J. Illustrated. i] 








SEA SOAS SAREN, Post, apabe, Seuasten, Ul Cloth. 204pp. $3.00. A. S. Barnes 
0 : 7 D J C A T ] 0 N and Company, Inc., New York. 

THe Roap To HeattH. By Herman 
es | ON. Bundesen, M.D., Sc.D., President, 
Chicago Board of Health; and 
Corinne Manry, Primary Teacher, 

—_ s| San Antonio (Texas) Public Schools. 
CATALOGUE OF PAGEANTS | Illustrations in Colors by Zabeth 


Suitable for School and Amateur Selover. 2 Vols. Cloth. First Book: : 

Prod Roche NOTICE TO ALL AUTHORIZED ESTERBROOK DEALERS 

ee ae = spon Soe 96PP-» 52c. Second Ri 127pp., - The bearer of this coupon is entitled to receive one Duracrome 
.. 67 WW. 56c. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Chicago. 


Re-New-Point Free with the purchase of the new Dollar Esterbrook 
GAMES AND GAME LEADERSHIP. By Fountain Pen. No coupon will be redeemed by Esterbrook unless it 
High School Course Charles F. Smith, Instructor in Rec- 
in 2 Years 










The Esterbrook Company is the very 
first to make your favorite steel pen 
points available in fountain pen 
form. Duracrome, a new corrosion- 
proof metal of platinum-like ap- 
pearance, makes this possible. 
Re-New-Point instantly screwed 
intoplace, In factany part of this 
remarkable writing instrument may 
be replaced at small cost. 


The perfect answer to the writing 
question, O.K'd by highest educa- 
tionalauthorities for use by pupils 
for all penmanship purposes; for 
bookkeeping, shorthand, notes and 
other school uses, It will have 
your endorsement, too, once you 
try it. And here is your oppor- 
tunity—use the coupon below for 
free offer, 
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‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, 
History, Geography and Picture Study. 








The Mill 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5'%x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 
for Children. Size 6%x8. 2250 Subjects. 


Ruysduel 





“I know of noother company that gives such beau- 
tiful pictures for such a small sum of money.” 





Illustrated Catalogue for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


‘he Perry Pictures © cox 13, 
Malden, Mass. 


Order February pictures NOW ; Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, etc, 25 for 50 cents, 544x8, Notwoalike. 





SEND Now 
FOR FREE 


LITERATURE on 
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LUDWIG TUNED TIME BELLS 


The Newest Step in Musical Training 


NEW method of teaching time and counting 
with melody instruments, Ludwig Tuned 
Time Bells, Ensemble instruction is carried 
beyond the rhythm band stage, Pupils learn 
to recognize and actually play melodies, with 
these tuned bells, which also enable an accu- 
rate check on rhythm and time perception, 

Ladwig Tuned Time Belis are available in sets of 
eight or twenty bells. Complete ‘‘scores”’ for con- 
gucter and individual players provided. Write now 
for free literature wit ull explanation of new 
possibilities with these bells. 

FREE, ‘How to Organize a  — Band.” 
Send for your copy, without obligation. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


119 Ludwig Bidg. 
1611 N. Lincoln St., CHICAGO, ILL. 































$1260 to $3400 
a year 


Work for 
“Uncle Sam” 


Many future 
appointments 
coming 








Men-Women 
18 to 50 


Teachers 
ve Big 
_ Advantage 


Mail Coupon 
Teday SURE 


—_ 
| Franxuin merrrure, Dept. £243, Rochester, N. ¥. 7 
Rush tome FREE OF CHARGE, list of U. 8. Government 
book ‘telling calesion, 


future jobs. Send PRES 3 
duties, hours, etc. Tell —t, can get a position, | 
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FIND YOURSELF IN WRITING 


An ex pert goes over and guides your writings to find 

out what your bent is—story, article, essay, poem, 

child’s story. Fee but$10. For information write 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. N, Springfield, Mass. 
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Thomas E. Finegan 


In commenting upon the death of 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, president of 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., which 
occurred at Rochester, N.Y., Novem- 
ber 26, Dr. Herbert S. Weet, superin- 
tendent of the Rochester schools, said: 
“His contributions to public education 
were very great. He had that vision 
and force that made him not only a 
great administrator but one of the 
strongest leaders in public education in 
this country.” 

A graduate of the New York State 
Teachers College at Albany, Dr. Finegan 
did much teaching in early life, but he 
was also attracted to law. and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1894. His legal 
training made him of great value to the 
State Department of Education, of 
whose law division he became chief in 
1904. Previously he had been, for 
twelve years, a supervisor of examina- 
tions for the state. As assistant com- 
missioner, and then deputy commis- 
sioner, of education, Dr. Finegan gained 
nation-wide repute. He was respon- 
sible for a large part of the legisla- 
tion that professionalized the schools of 
the state and took them out of politics, 
raised the qualifications of teachers, 
and effected other reforms. 

In 1919 Dr. Finegan was called to 
Pennsylvania to serve as state superin- 
tendent at a time when changes were 
required to bring the state to a higher 
level educationally. With the coopera- 
tion of 600 educators, the school sys- 
tem was completely revised. Four years 
later, differing with Governor Pinchot 
as to the justice of certain stipulations, 
Dr. Finegan declined reappointment. 
His deep interest in visual education 
finally brought him into touch with 
the Eastman Kodak Company, when it 
was embarking on an important experi- 
ment to determine the possibilities of 
motion pictures for school use. Sub- 
sequently he directed the planning and 
production of nearly 200 films. 

Dr. Finegan had had charge of sur- 
veys of several city school systems, had 
written books and articles, had often 
addressed educational gatherings, and 
had received many honors. He held 
honorary degrees from a number of col- 
leges and universities, and in 1917—18 
was president of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edu- 
caion Association. 


A pamphlet entitled “A Digest of an 
Experimental Study of the Educational 
Influences of the Typewriter in the 
Elementary School Classroom” is based 
upon the first volume of a two-volume 
report of an investigation involving 
over 14,000 children and over 400 
teachers in the schools of twelve cities. 
The book is by Dr. Ben D. Wood of 
Columbia University and Dr. Frank N. 
Freeman of the University of Chicago. 
Copies of the Digest may be obtained 
on request from Typewriter Educa- 
tional Research Bureau, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


“Modern Milk,” a one-reel 16mm 
silent motion picture, produced by the 
Evaporated Milk Association, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, is available 
for showing in schools. The film cov- 
ers concentrated milk history, the evap- 
orating plant processes, and the uses of 
evaporated milk in the home. 





The “Hysteria of Economy” 


Undoubtedly in the hysteria of infla- 
tion, the schools, like the colleges and 
universities, did some things that they 
can now do without. But the things 
that communities propose to do to them 
in the hysteria of economy far surpass 
the wildest aberrations of bull-market 
days. We hear a great deal about frills. 
What are frills? Teachers’ salaries ap- 
pear to be frills in some cities. The 
health of school children is a frill in 
others. Since night schools are a frill in 
one community, we close them and 
throw 75,000 people into the streets. 
The plain fact is that the schools are un- 
der attack because it is easier to get 
money from them than it is to correct 
the fundamental iniquities and antiqui- 
ties of local government. Only a people 
that had no conception of the place of 
education in its national life could con- 
template the ruin of the next generation 
as the best remedy for governmental in- 
solvency.—Robert M. Hutchins, Presi- 
dent, The University of Chicago. 


Every teacher knows that “the dic- 
tionary habit” is one of the best self- |< 
help habits that a child can acquire. It 
means that all school work tends to im- 
prove. 
better to-morrow. It means, also, the 
development of a spirit of inquiry, and 
eventually ——happy _ prospect! — more 
adults who succeed in saying exactly 
what they mean. Webster’s New Inter- 
national (unabridged) and the other 
Merriam Websters of more limited scope 
are specially valuable in developing the 
dictionary habit, because of their sim- 
plicity of plan, variety of content, and 
up-to-dateness. Long-tested reliability 
entitles them to the teacher’s special re- 
gard, and gives them a position of un- 
questioned authority in the schoolroom. 


That Americans are reading and 
thinking about the economic situation 
is indicated by the demand for the read- 
ing list “For Thinking America,” put 
out by the American Library Associa- 
tion and distributed by public libraries. 
So rapidly was this list exhausted that a 
second list has been prepared. Twenty- 
seven books have been chosen by thirty 
distinguished American social scientists 
to help readers form intelligent opinions 
on present-day problems. They are 
grouped under such headings as: Facing 
the Future, Everybody's Concern, Sim- 
plifying the Money Question, Big Busi- 
ness and the Consumer, The Affairs of 
the World, The Soviet Way, and Get- 
ting Our Bearings. 


Cozens, after reviewing the studies of 
many authors as to the relation between 
physical and mental activity, concludes 
that with boys and girls of elementary 
school age, three points seem fairly well 
established: (1) The better developed 
a child is physically (for his or her age), 
the better he or she will succeed in the 
classroom; (2) The general level of 
physical ability of children who rate 
high on intelligence is distinctly superior 
to that of children who rate low on in- 
telligence; (3) There seems to be a di- 
rect relationship between the pupil’s 
ability in physical tests and the rate of 
his scholastic advance. 


QUILT PIECES 3¢5 Besstiful Wash. 


fast Prints, 
diff. t 60c, 360 prints two alike Ae r~ 
have folding guiltingtrames, MIRTEST MeCORMICK. 
Streato: tor, lilinois. 
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Decorative 
Designs 


Use Artista Tempera 
Poster Colors for poster 
and all decorative design 
work. Madein 37 colors—black and white 
—in 2, 8, 16 and 32 oz. jars. 


BINNEY & SMI7TH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street New York 
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EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU cen make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs, 
No experience ed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by aeaed new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














vaudeville acts — 
plays—operettas. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN Co. 
3806 Cottage Grove Des Moines, lowa 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave. S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

























Business Stationery 
printed to order on standard bond paper. 
Letterheads, Statements, Envelopes, 

Invoices, 1000 $2—5000 $6.75 


Any job quoted on receipt of information. 
DAVID NICHOLS & Co., Kingston, Georgia. 











Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletia 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1.,2449 Washingtoe 
Bivd., Chicago, Ilinois. 
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Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ill. 
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HRIFT is a topic which you 
will wish to emphasize this 
month. For presenting the 
subject in such a way that 

beginners may clearly understand 
and fully enjoy it, you will find in- 
valuable the exercise by Estella 
Feddersen, and the story on page 
16 by Sarah Grames Clark. This 
story may be supplemented by the 
song “ ‘Hi,’ Says Poor Richard,” on 
page 24. Another thrift song, 
“Foolish Gregory,” by J. Lilian 
Vandevere, is found on the same 
page. Lettie C. VanDerveer con- 
tributes a thrift play, “Pennies 
Grow,” which includes a song with 
music by Marian R. Woolley; and 
among the blackboard decorations 
for January are a drawing of a 
child’s savings bank and a portrait 
head of Benjamin Franklin. 

For another interpretation of the 
subject of thrift, from the stand- 
point of time, the verse, “Grandpa’s Clock,” and the 
song, “By the Clock,” both on page 16, will be interest- 
ing; while in the article by Charlotte A. Hubbard are 
found suggestions for economy of time and effort in the 
schoolroom, through co-operation. 


UCH classwork during January centers around the 

subject of the Polar Regions. We realize the need 
of every teacher for authentic material relating to the 
Eskimo. Therefore we are offering you such material 
from an eminent source, none other than Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, the well-known Arctic explorer, who con- 
tributes to our current issue a double-page article enti- 
tled “The Real Eskimo.” Of interest in the study of the 
Antarctic is the scene shown in the double-page poster. 


EASONAL material relative to the new year includes 
a verse, a primary dramatization, on page 38, and a 
blackboard drawing, an hourglass. Other seasonal mate- 
rial comprises a unit of work on a snowstorm and a full- 
page song. An article on page 25 shows snow scenes, as 
do two of the blackboard decorations. The current in- 
stallment of primary physical training exercises contains 
a story play about a snowman, and games for snowy 
weather appear on the page devoted to school parties. 





STUDY of the history of com- 

munication may be an out- 
growth of children’s interest in 
Franklin as a young printer. To 
foster such an interest, use the cur- 
rent cover subject, “Franklin Selling 
Ballads on the Streets of Boston,” 
and the picture study lesson. 

In a double-page article by Ruby 
Henderson are presented ideas for a 
unit of work on early records. 
These, with the reproductions from 
“The Evolution of the Book” series, 
by Alexander, shown in the Picture 
Section, will be especially helpful. 
Primary pupils will enjoy the story, 
“Harry’s Letter,” the verses on pages 
16 and 37 by Josephine van Dolzen 
Pease, and the post-office activity 
described on page 38. 

If you wish to combine the sub- 
jects of communication and trans- 
portation, note the transportation 
project on page 20. The following 
page contains seatwork for this project, and transporta- 
tion drawings illustrate the article on page 48. 


UR travel department, with the announcement of 

prize-winners in our travel contest, begins again 

in this issue, and Plates V to VIII of the Picture Section 

are devoted to travel subjects. Della Fricke has an arti- 

cle on travel posters; brief accounts of a study of Asia 

and the making of Chinese junks are found on page 50; 
and the calendar shows a tropical tree. 


THER features include an article by Eugenia 
Eckford correlating with the picture study lesson; 
a primary unit on homes, with a correlating full-page 
picture; a full-page reproduction of “The Buccaneers,” 
by Waugh; an article for teachers who have foreign chil- 
dren in their incoming classes; a primary reading lesson; 
arithmetic tests; and handwork articles by Marion Reed, 
Glenelle McBeath, and Gwendolyn O’Connor. 
Whatever your need, the splendid amount of useful 
material in the January INstRucTor will, I hope, provide 
inspiring _class- 
work for you and 
your pupils as 
1933 begins. 


MANAGING Epiror 
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“FRANKLIN SELLING BALLADS 
ON THE STREETS OF BOSTON’ —MuiLs 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


InstrucToR oF ArT, Tower Hitt ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


F WE could step into this de- 
lightful picture, we would find 
ourselves in the streets of 

Boston. We might hear Benjamin 
Franklin calling out his ballads that 
he has for sale. Benjamin liked to 
write rhymes. His brother James 
had a printing shop. Benjamin 
worked for him. James would print 
Benjamin’s ballads, and have the boy 
sell them, just as the painting shows. 

This is a mural painting. A mural 
painting is made right on the wall, 
or is painted on a large piece of can- 
vas and then cemented to the wall. 
It is planned to seem part of the wall, 
and has smooth, soft colors. 

When we look at this painting we 
feel that we are seeing a play. The 
scene is in eighteenth-century Bos- 
ton, in front of the Old State House. 
If we look at the picture closely, we 





























picture? 











LJ] Left: How has the artist 
woven together his prin- 
(a cipal lines? Is there any 
echo of lines? 

Right: Do you feel a 
balance of dark and 
light? Do 
tones emphasize same 
points of interest in the 


shall learn many things about the 
people of that time—the way they 
dressed and things which interested 
them. 

The artist spent much time plan- 
ning this picture. He has been care- 
ful about details. We feel that we 
could follow the carriage around the 
corner, but we would rather watch 
to see who will buy a ballad. 

The colors are like the people. 
They are dignified, yet have a feel- 
ing of movement. ‘The darkest and 
brightest colors are placed near the 
front of the picture. Then they echo 
in the distant buildings and back- 
ground. We find yellow, purple, 
tan, red-brown, and different shades 
of green. We find black and white, 
too. The white helps the light col- 


‘ors, and the black gives strength to 


the dark colors. 


lines and 








LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: FRANKLIN UNION BuILpING, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


What are the different people in 
this picture doing? Do they seem to 
be interested in the ballads that 
Franklin has written? 

Find the important lines in this 
picture. Which way do they go? 
Are there other lines that help to bal- 
ance the important lines? 


Find in the second list a word to 
go with each word in the first list. 


cape black 

bag purple 
trousers red-purple 
woman’s dress green 
Benjamin’s coat brown 
man’s hat yellow 





ll 


THE ARTIST 


N THE lobby of the Franklin Union 
Building, Boston, is a series of ten 
mural paintings based on the life of 
Franklin. They are the work of a 

contemporary American artist, Charles E. 
Mills. In studying the murals, we gain 
both a greater appreciation of Benjamin 
Franklin and an insight into the mind and 
heart of the man who painted them. These 
murals reflect the spirit of the time which 
they represent, and were created by an 
artist who loves best the quaint atmos- 
phere of a New England town. 

Charles E. Mills was born on January 
23, 1856, in Allegheny (now part of Pitts- 
burgh), Pennsylvania. As a child his days 
were spent there, and in Morgantown, 
West Virginia. The latter city was the 
home of his mother’s people. Here it was 
that he spent his school days, later going 
to West Virginia University, and to Alle- 
gheny College, in Pennsylvania. 

Upon leaving college, he joined with his 
brother in establishing a printing business. 
The steady confinement, however, did not 
agree with the young man’s health, and 
he made plans in the spring of 1878 to go 
abroad to study art. 

On his way to Munich he stopped for 
several months in London and Paris, and 
upon arriving in Germany, found that the 
Academy had closed for the summer. 
Then he decided to join a summer colony 
of art students, mostly Americans, who 
were going to Bavaria. In this group he 
met John W. Alexander, Louis Ritter, 
Ross Turner, and J. Frank Currier. The 
winter was spent in Munich and the fol- 
lowing summer in Italy. 

It was at this time that Frank Duveneck 
was conducting his art school in Florence, 
which influenced so many contemporary 
artists, among them being Edward Henry 
Potthast. Mills studied with Duveneck 
until the school closed two years later. 
Then followed further study in Rome, the 
Alps, Holland, Belgium, and, several years 
later, in France and Spain. While in 
France he spent one winter in the atelier 
of Carolus Duran; and the next winter 
had a studio of his own. The works of 
Velasquez were of special inspiration to 
him, and while in Madrid he made copies 
of several of them. 

In 1888, Mills came to Boston to live. 
Then, after the death of his father, in 
1900, he settled with his mother and sister 
in Dedham, a suburb of Boston. For sev- 
eral years he taught painting, but gave it 
up to design stained-glass windows. His 
interest in pottery led him to make many 

(Continued on page 57) 
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WORKING TOGETHER 


By CHARLOTTE A. HUBBARD 


Director oF GuivaNce, Bassett JuNIoR HicH ScHOOL, 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 


QUALITY necessary in order to live peaceably in the 
complex society of modern life is co-operation—the 
ability to work or play in company with others, with- 
out serious interference or disagreement.: Since chil- 

dren are naturally inclined to be selfish, it is necessary that we 
begin early to lead them to see that while they have certain 
rights, so have others; and that as they wish to carry on work or 
play without interruption, they must not interfere with the 
work or play of others. 

In order to direct their thinking, pupils may be given the 
problems which follow. Although these problems are based on 


familiar school situations, it is not difficult to show the analogy - 


between the situations therein and similar ones in life outside the 
schoolroom. It will be noticed that the problems present situ- 
ations illustrating both co-operation and lack of co-operation. 

One method of presenting the problems is suggested. The 
class is divided into groups, or committees, with not more than 
ten pupils in a group. Each group is assigned, or allowed to 
choose, one problem; it discusses the problem within the group, 
and finally presents the result to the class. 

1. One member of the group reads the problem. 

2. A second member presents the result of the discussion, in 
the form of an oral talk or written report. 

3. A third member, acting as chairman, calls for any question 
or difference of opinion from the class as a whole. 

4, After this discussion, a final report may be placed on the 
bulletin board. 

This method has the advantage of developing greater pupil 
activity. The teacher remains in the background, offering ad- 
vice or asking a question when points are not clearly made. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Jack’s teacher complained because he interfered with the 
other boys in his class, whispering to them, or reaching over to 
their desks. They gave their attention to him rather than to 
their lessons. In talking the matter over with Jack, the teacher 
said, “Do you think that you are co-operative?” 

What grounds had the teacher for her question? 
With whose rights was Jack interfering? 


Is it fair for one boy to take too much of the 
teacher’s attention? 


2. Jane could not do part of the example that she was work- 
ing because she did not understand it. Earlier, Jane had been 
looking out of the window, not listening, while Miss Johnson 
explained the new work. Miss Johnson spoke to Jane, who 
listened for a few minutes and again looked out the window. 
Now, Jane raised her hand and asked Miss Johnson to show her 
how to do the example. Miss Johnson refused. Jane sulked; 
later she told the girls that Miss Johnson was not fair. 

Was Miss Johnson right? Why? 

Does this indicate that Miss Johnson refuses to 
help her pupils? 

What has Miss Johnson a right to expect from her 
pupils? 

Under what conditions do pupils have a right to 
ask for help in their work? 

In how many ways would it be unfair to the rest 
if Jane were helped at such a time? 
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3. After the pupils had come to the assembly hall for their 
weekly program, it was decided to move the piano across the 
stage. Two boys passed quietly to the stage and helped to move 
the piano. A boy in the audience laughed rather loudly, while 
a few others snickered. Most of the pupils, however, watched 
quietly until the boys had completed the task, been thanked by 
the teacher in charge, and taken their seats. As the two passed 
to their seats, there was an attempt at applause in certain sec- 
tions of the assembly hall. 


Who displayed the right attitude? 

Who were not co-operative? Why? 

Why would the boys be apt to hesitate before 
performing a similar service again? 

Should they feel this hesitation? 

Why was applause entirely out of place? 

' 4, Some of the boys in the school, especially among the older 
ones, had been coming to school without neckties. Feeling that 
this detracted from the good appearance of the school, a group 
of pupils suggested that ties be worn, and a request to this effect 
was made in assembly. While many of the boys complied with 
the request, there were a few who did not. 

Where was there an opportunity for co-operation? 
What arguments might be offered on both sides 
of the question? 

Would it be well to get opinions regarding the 
suggestion from other teachers; from parents? 
Were the pupils who made the original suggestion 
justified ? 

What do you think the boys should do? 

§. Miss Brown told Fred to throw away the candy which he 
was eating as he entered the room. Fred went to the basket, as 
if to obey, but threw only a small part away. When he reached 
his desk, watching for an opportunity when Miss Brown was 
busy with others, he began to eat more of the candy, and offered 
some to Tom. Both boys knew that it was a general custom of 
the school that no candy should be eaten except at recess, 


For what reasons can such a custom be justified? 
Should Fred have brought the candy into the 
schoolroom? 

As he knew the custom, was Miss Brown justified 
in telling him to throw away the candy? 

What were three ways in which Fred showed lack 
of co-operation? 


What should Tom have done? 


6. School was dismissed. Most of the pupils turned to right 
or left, continuing on the sidewalk until the crossing was 
reached. Three boys ran directly across the street. There was 
no monitor or other officer to prevent this, or to direct traffic. 
However, in the assembly hall that morning the principal had 
asked the pupils to observe carefully the rule about crossing 
streets at crosswalks. 


What would indicate that the pupils did not usu- 
ally cross the street in front of the school? 

Is ignorance or forgetfulness sufficient excuse for 
ignoring a rule? 

Could a second offense by these three boys be 
overlooked? 

In what way does the observance of such a rule 
show co-operation with the city? 


7. There was to be an entertainment for Parent’s Day. Two 
days before, a pupil who was to participate in a play was taken 
seriously ill. Mary knew most of the absent pupil’s rdle, as she 
had learned it some time before in another school. However, 
Mary disliked to recite before an audience, although she did it 
well. The time was too short to teach a new pupil. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HE most educative 
thing a teacher can 
do is to present the 
Eskimos as at home 

in what is for them quite or 
nearly the best possible coun- 
try. A child already realizes 
that the fish belongs in the 
sea, and the bird in the air. 
It gives hirn a true and reas- 
suring view of the earth and 
of mankind to learn also as 
a general truth (though it 
may have many exceptions) 
that a city is the natural 
home of the New Yorker, 
Africa of the Zulu, and the 
Arctic of the Eskimo. 

The child must not be deceived, how- 
ever, into thinking that the Eskimo is 
adapted to the Arctic because he is a dif- 
ferent animal from the Zulu or the New 
Yorker. His essential differences are social, 
not biologic, as you can easily prove. 

Greenland is not nearly so cold as it is 
supposed to be; nevertheless it is bad sense 
to try to live there as a European. If you 
must be a European, go back to Europe or 
some country like it; if you must live, or 
desire to live, in the Arctic, then become 
an Eskimo—the blood does not matter, 
but the way of life is essential. This I 
learned through experience. My first year 
among the Eskimos I was a stranger, try- 
ing to live there, so far as I could, just as 








BY COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


THE REAL 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


I had lived for twenty-one years in North 
Dakota, one in Iowa, and four in Massa- 
chusetts. I was uncomfortable in that 
transplanted style of life and more or less 
unhappy. Luckily for me, I had no ship 
or other resources by which I might have 
continued living as a stranger—I had to 
throw in my lot with the Eskimos, begin- 
ning to dress and eat as they did. Some of 
my prejudices died hard; but when they 
were gone I found myself as comfortable 
and contented as the natives. During the 
last six or seven years of the eleven I spent 
in the Arctic I suffered less from cold than 
I do in New York, enjoyed my meals bet- 
ter, was healthier and more optimistic. 
Although I eventually traveled into unin- 
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habited regions where neither 
Eskimos nor whites expected 
we would find game, we were 
never, even in those remote 
parts, as worried about the 
needs of the body as millions 
of Germans, Englishmen, and 
Americans are now worried 
about their jobs, their room 
rent, and their food. 

The most important thing 
for the teacher to consider 
in presenting the Eskimos to 
her pupils is to picture these 
Northerners as they really 
are against the background 
of their real country. This 
is dificult for her to manage, 
for the available school texts are bad, ap- 
parently because somebody long ago wrote 
some extremely incorrect school books and 
juveniles. Since then, most of the writers 
on the subject seem to have been concern- 
ing themselves chiefly with finding more 
and more pleasing methods for the pres- 
entation of the supposed facts found in 
the original incorrect books. What the 
schools need, if they want to transfer the 
Eskimos from folklore to fact, is to pick 
somebody who can write an interesting in- 
correct book, and get him to write an 
equally interesting correct one. Good ma 
terial on the Eskimos is plentiful and even 
cheap. The bibliographies presented by 
the authors of children’s books and school 
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E first logical step, if you want to 

prepare yourself to give an adequate 
presentation of the Eskimos to your pupils, 
is to get from the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 
at least the following: Nelson on the Ber- 
ing Sea Eskimos, Murdock on Point Bar- 
row, Boas on the Hudson Bay and Baffin 
Island region, and Turner on Labrador. 
From the National Museum of Canada at 
Ottawa you should get Hawkes on Labra- 
dor. The Department of Marine and Fish- 
eries, Ottawa, can furnish the reports of 
Jenness from the third Arctic Expedition 
of which I was in command—known as 
the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913- 
18. The American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, N.Y., has published 
the work of Professors Boas and Kroeber, 
and the whaling captain George Comer, 
as well as the anthropological report of my 
own second expedition which was under 
the auspices of that museum. 





Boas, Franz: The Central Eskimos (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Bureau of Ethnology, Smithso- 
nian Institution, 1888). 

The Eskimos of Baffin Island and Hud- 
son Bay, from notes collected by Capt. 
George Comer and others (New York: 
American Museum of Natural History, 
1907). 

Cabot, W. B.: Labrador 
Maynard & Co., 1920). 

Hanbury, David T.: Sport and Travel in the 
Northland of Canada (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1904). 

Hawkes, E. W.: The Labrador Eskimo (Otta- 
wa, Canada: The National Museum of 
Canada, 1916). 

Jenness, Diamond: The Copper Eskimos. Re- 
port of the Canadian Arctic Expedition 
1913-18, Vol. XII (Ottawa, Canada: De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries, 1923). 
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Just now the book trade is about to re- 
ceive for the first time a competent and 
extensive view of the Eskimo world as a 
whole, and of the Eskimos as they appear 
within their world. This is The Eskimos, 
Their Environment and Folkways, by 
Edward Moffat Weyer, Jr. 

After reading these books you have what 
might be called the foreground of your 
picture, the actual facts about the Eskimos, 
or at least a conscientious attempt at the 
presentation of them by people as well in- 
formed as any available. Then you want 
the background, a sort of more humanized 
or popularized view of the country and cir- 
cumstances of the Eskimos. 

For Greenland, read first of all People 
of the Polar North, and Greenland by the 
Polar Sea, both by Knud Rasmussen. Then 
for the whole Eskimo territory from 
Greenland to Bering Straits, read his Across 
Arctic America, and for glimpses here and 


there his Eskimo Folk Tales and T he Eagle’s 


Bibliography 





People of the Twilight (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1928). 

Kroeber, A. L.: The Eskimo of Smith Sound 
(New York: American Museum of Natural 
History, 1900). 

Murdock, John: Ethnological Results of the 
Point Barrow Expedition (Washington, 
D.C.: Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1892). 

Nelson, Edward W.: The Eskimos about Ber- 
ing Strait (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 1900). 

Peary, Robert E.: Northward over the Great 
Ice (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co.). 

Rasmussen, Knud: Across Arctic America 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927). 

The Eagle’s Gift. Alaska Eskimo Tales 

(New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 

1932). 

Eskimo Folk-Tales (London, 1921). 








Good Books About the Eskimos 


Gift. If you have the time, read also for: 


Greenland Tales and Traditions of the Es- 
kimo, and Danish Greenland, both by 
Henry Rink. For extreme northwestern 
Greenland, read the books of the three 
Pearys, Admiral Robert E., Josephine 
Diebitsch, and Marie Ahnighito. The 
great work among these is the Admiral’s 
Northward over the Great Ice. 

For Labrador, where Algonquins meet 
Eskimos, read W. B. Cabot’s Labrador, and 


almost any of Dr. Grenfell’s numerous’ 


books. For the district between Hudson 
Bay and the Coppermine, it is David T. 
Hanbury’s Sport and Travel in the North- 
land of Canada; for Coronation Gulf, 
Diamond Jenness’ People of the Twilight. 

Lastly I borrow the modesty of Bernard 
Shaw and state that from Coronation Gulf 
to Bering Straits the best are three volumes 
by Stefansson, Hunters of the Great North, 
My Life with the Eskimo, and The Friendly 
Arctic. 


——Greenland by the Polar Sea (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co.). 

People of the Polar North (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1908). 

Rink, Henry: Danish Greenland, Its People 
and Its Products (London, 1877). 

Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo 
(London, 1875). 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur: The Friendly Arctic 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921). 
Hunters of the Great North (New 

York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922). 

My Life with the Eskimo (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1913). 

Turner, Lucien M.: Ethnology of the Ungava 
District (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Smithsonian Institution, 1894). 

Weyer, Edward Moffat, Jr.: The Eskimos, 
Their Environment and Folkways -(New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1932). 
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texts, and the books themselves, show, 
however, that good sources have been ei- 
ther unconsulted or disregarded. 

Should a good popularizer and educator 
have the courage to go through the neces- 
sary Course of reading, there might appear 
on the educational market a book more in- 
teresting than any of its predecessors, but 
requiring, nevertheless, violent readjust- 
ments in popular opinion and an entirely 
new list of catchwords. The Eskimo 
would still be jolly or happy, as he is now 
Presented in the lower grades of our 
schools, but he would no longer be little or 
fat. He would live in a comfortable house, 
but it would no longer be called an iglu 
(igloo). The houses would no longer be 
all of them beehive-shaped and made from 


blocks of snow, but there would be a va- 


wholly differing diets. 


Even picturing 


riety of shapes and a variety of materials 
—logs, sod, heaped earth, stones, bones, 
bent willows, moss, grass. Some of these 
houses would be built on sea ice, others on 
land near the sea, and still others so far 
from the ocean that the people dwell- 
ing in them would know the sea only by 
report. 

Some. Eskimos are farther east of others 
than New York is east of San Francisco; 
some are farther north of others than 
New York is north of Miami. Those are 
only two of many reasons why Eskimos 
and their ways differ so much. Instead, 
for instance, of all living on seals or all on 
fish (as they do now in some books), the 
real Eskimos have many and in some cases 


them as they were before civilization made 
its inroads, you would have communities 
living almost entirely on caribou meat, 
while other communities had never tasted 
it; some would be living mainly on seal, 
while to others the flesh of seals would be 
unknown. Some would have no vegeta- 
bles in their diet, while others would have 
vegetables in summer and none in winter, 
and still others vegetables the year around. 
Some would be living in districts where 
wood is so scarce that little pieces have to 
be spliced together to make a sledge run- 
ner; others who had never seen a tree 
would, nevertheless, be familiar with piles 
of drift logs on their beaches; still others 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Grandpa’s Clock 
By Alice F. Green 


“Now, go to bed,” 

Says Grandpa’s clock. 

“Tick-tock, tick-tock, 

Tick-tock, tick-tock!”’ 

So I put down my big red block, 
And then pull off each wrinkled sock. 


Long, Long Ago 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


Did you ever stop to think 
That long, long ago, 
There were no motor cars 
Passing in a row! 


There were no trains 
On long, shining tracks, 
No mighty steamboats 
With tall smokestacks! 


No mail man stopping 
At every door, 

No truck with packages | 
Bought at the store! 


Who were the bearers 
Of burdens then? 
The sturdy backs 
Of brave, strong men! 
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Traveling 
By J. Lilian Vandevere 


Don’t you like a bus ride? 
Don’t you like a boat? 

Don’t you like to watch the waves, 
And feel yourself afloat? 

Don’t you like a street car, 
Rumbling through the rain? 

And don’t you like the best of all 
A journey on a train? 


In Winter 
By Harold Emery 


I like to ride a coaster wagon; 
I like to roller-skate. 

In summer I don’t go to bed 
Till after half-past eight. 


But I like winter best, I think, 
When I can use my sled. 

And then when I go skating, too, 
I’m tired enough for bed. 


New Year Bells 
By Ora Smith Lawrence 


Hear! the New Year bells are ringing, 
“Time for work and play and fun, 


You’ve a whole year to be glad in, 
Happy New Year, everyone!” 


By THE CLOCK 
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A Story for Thrift Week 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


E CELEBRATE Thrift 

Week in January, because 

that is the month when 

Benjamin Franklin was born. He 
lived many years ago. 

In those days there were only a few 
books and newspapers. People read 
almanacs instead. 

An almanac is like a small book with 
paper covers. It tells about the days 
of the year, and the moon and the 
stars. It has jokes and rhymes, too, and 
things that famous people have said. 

Franklin wanted to write an alma- 
nac. He wanted it to be different, so 
he pretended it was written by a man 
named Richard Saunders. 

In his almanac were helpful sayings. 
They started like this: “Poor Richard 
says—” 

Soon everyone called the almanac 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac.” That is 
what it is called to-day. 

One of the things that Poor Richard 
said was: 
earned.” 

Another thing that he said was: 
“Waste nothing.” 


“A penny saved is a penny 


AND Music By HARRIET LOVEJOY 
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1. “Tick - tock, tick - tock, Tick - tock,” says the clock. “Tick -tock, tick-tock, Tick - tock, tick-tock, It’s time to go to school 

2. “Tick - tock, tick - tock, Tick - tock,”’ says the clock. ‘“Tick-tock, tick-tock, Tick - tock, tick-tock, It’s time to go to play 

3. ““Tick - tock, tick - tock, Tick - tock,"’ says the clock. “Tick ~- tock, tick-tock, Tick - tock, tick-tock, It’s time to go to _ bed.” 
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A First-GraDeE Home UNIT 
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By BESS E. GRAVES 
Teacner, Fast Grape, EuGeENe Fietp ScHooL, AND Critic TEACHER, NorMAL DEPARTMENT, 
Daxotra Westevan UNtverstry, MircHett, SourH DaKkorTa 


HE most efficacious of all learn- 
ing is that which comes through 
the medium of pleasurable activ- 
ity. Through the development 
of units of work that grow naturally from 
the child’s experience and desires, school 
can be made a joy while it teaches the 
fundamental subjects and skills. 

The idea for the development of a home 
unit came to the children of the first grade 
of Eugene Field School, Mitchell, South 
Dakota, after they had seen in an exhibit 
a set of playhouse furniture made by a 
sixth-grade boy. 

“I wish we could make playhouse fur- 
niture,” said one of the children, who 
seemed to express the desire of the group. 

“We can,” answered the teacher. 

The discussion of plans began at once. 
The first step was to invite the sixth-grade 
boy to come to tell the group how he had 
made the furniture. The following morn- 
ing the boy told the children about the 
furniture, and added that he had made, 
also, a playhouse in his back yard, and that 
the children might visit it. An excursion 
to see the playhouse was made that same 
afternoon by the entire group. 


The children now wished to enlarge 
their plans to include the building of a 


playhouse. The discussion of problems 
followed. 
1. What material should be used in 
building? 


2. Where could materials be found? 

3. How are houses built? 

4. What tools are necessary? 

To answer the problems, an excursion 
was taken to see a house under construc- 
tion. Here the children askéd- the car- 
penters many questions. 

On their return to school, the children 
decided upon the size of house they wished 
to build. It would have to be small enough 
to stand in one corner of the schoolroom. 
The drawing of floor plans with measure- 
ments followed. The first plans were for 
many rooms, but the children saw that 
such small rooms would not give space for 
the furniture that they wished to build, 
and would not permit children to enter 
the house to play in it. The final plan was 
for a house with a single room, which 
could be furnished in turn as the different 
rooms of a house. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Some of the Charts 


A Playhouse 
We want a playhouse. 
We are going to make one. 
We will need many big boxes. 


Our Playhouse 
We shall put a gable roof on 
our house. 
Mr. Lindbaugh helped us make 
the frame. 
Now we are ready to nail on the 
siding. 


Dear Second Grade: 

We are making a playhouse. 
We haven’t enough boxes to 
finish it. 

Will you please help us get some 
boxes? 

We will need many big boxes. 


Dear Second Grade: 

Our playhouse is all finished. 
We thank you for the boxes. 
We couldn’t have finished our 
house without them. 

We want you to come in and 
play in it on Friday. 


_— 
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THE BEAVER 


By LINA M. JOHNS ann MAY AVERILL 


TeacHeEers, Pustic ScHoots, DopcEviLLe, WIscoNsIN 


The beaver is one of the gnawing 
animals. 

It has sharp, strong teeth. 

It cuts down trees with them. 

The beaver house is at the edge 
of a stream. 

It is made of sticks and grass. 

It is covered with mud. 

It has a room inside. 

The beaver family sleeps there. 


(1) 


The beavers want to have deep 
water around their house. 

They make a dam across the stream. 

They use logs, branches, stones, 
and mud. 

The bark of trees is food 
for the beaver. 

It eats roots and leaves, too. 

In the fall, the beavers gnaw down 
many trees. 

They gnaw them into pieces and 
carry them home. 

They stick the pieces in the mud 
at the bottom of the pond. 

Soon they have a large pile. 


(2) 











In winter, the pond freezes over. 
The beavers live in their house. 
They swim around under the ice. 
They have enough bark to eat. 
No enemies can reach them. 
The beaver can swim well. 
Its back feet are like 

a duck’s feet. 
The beaver’s tail is like a paddle. 
It helps the beaver to swim. 
The beaver has a warm fur coat. 


Nore to THE TEACHER: The only difficult words in this story, ac- 


—e to the Gates word list, are beaver, dam, fall, freeze, gnaw, pile, 
paddle, 


(3) 
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Objectives 


To provide a situation which will generate in- 
terest and serve as a basis for teaching necessary 


skills. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
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A TRANSPORTATION PROJECT 


By MARIE B. BENZ 


Teacner, First Grape, LiIncoLn ScHooL, Newark, New Jersey 


Activities 


Bus excursion to Newark airport. 


January 1933 





Outcomes 


Interest in bus and air transportation. 
Learning facts about such transportation. 
Observation. 





To encourage good oral expression and spon- 
taneity. 


Discussion of the trip. Children may tell of 
things which they liked best or in which they 
were interested. 


Skills in self-expression. Interchange of ideas. 





To provide experience in planning and deci- 
sion. 

To arouse interest in other parts of our 
country. 


To teach U.S. money. 
To teach economical use of materials and skill 
with tools. 


Decision to build an airplane in the classroom 
and to make imaginary flight to visit Marie, 
our classmate who had moved to New Or- 
leans. 

Decision to build ticket office. 

Decision to make: 

Money. 

Handbills. 

Posters. 

Travel scrapbooks. 

Clay boats, trains, airplanes. 

Border of various modes of travel, as: 

4) Jinrikisha. 

b) Oxcart. 

c) Caravan. 

d) Donkey. 

¢) Sailboat, motor boat, steamer. 

f) Automobile. 

g) Train. 

4) Trolley car. 

i) Bus. 

j) Airplane. 


Amt vn 


Judgment. 

Familiarity with map in a general way. 
Finding out from picture books, etc., as much 
as possible about ways of travel here and 
abroad. 


Knowledge concerning manners and customs, 
dress and travel, abroad and at home. 
Familiarity with animals used for travel. 





To encourage leadership. 
To promote good social tendencies. 
courage original ideas and suggestions. 


To en- 


Formation of groups, and choice of leaders for 
each group, to: 


Group adjustment. 
Responsibility. 

Consideration of rights of others. 
Courtesy. 





Increased skill and interest in reading. 

To provide that the best readers go ahead as 
rapidly as possible. 

To provide material for reading from the 
child’s own experience. 


To provide mechanics and drill for individuals 
who need it. 


(Continued on page $8) 


1. Build airplane. 

2. Build ticket booth. 

3. Make money. 

4. Make posters. 

5. Make border. 

6. Model trains, vehicles, etc. 
CORRELATIONS 

Reading 
Best group: 


Have a case of library or other selected books 
which the children may read. Have them give 
reports to the other children. (See bibliog- 
raphy, below.) 
Second group and third group: 
Prepare with the teacher a chart on the front 
blackboard, for example: 

We went to the airport. 

Two busses took us. 

We saw seven planes. 

One was a small plane. 

Ten passengers were in one. 
After several children have read the chart, send 
the second group of children to their seats. 
There they may do silent reading seatwork, 


(Continued on page $8) 


Reading ability and contact with books. 
Increased interest and pleasure in reading. 
Increased skill and vocabulary. 





(Continued on page 58) 
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SEATWORK FOR A TRANSPORTATION PROJECT” 


By MARIE B. BENZ 


TreacHER, First Grave, LincoLn ScHooL, Newark, New Jersey 














Yes or No GAME 


In the blank opposite each sentence write 
either Yes or No. 


Airplanes fly high, = 
Boys can fly airplanes. 
Trains run on tracks... - 

Airplanes need tracks. 

Boats sail on the water. 

Trains sail on the water. 

Busses run on tracks 
Boats run on tracks. saannssnainie 
Boatscan fly, — 
. Trains can fly. 

. Boys can fly. 

. Girls can fly. 

. The pilot flies the airplane. 

. A captain sails the boat. 

. The engineer runs the train. 

. A driver drives the bus. 


. Would you like to be a pilot? 


CoN AOS Rh OH KT 
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DRAWING EXERCISES 
Draw what the sentences tell you. 


Draw a bus taking us to the airport. 
Draw 3 airplanes in the sky. 
Draw 2 airplanes on the ground. 
Draw a pilot. 

Draw a trolley car. 

Draw a blue sky. 

Draw a train. 

Draw 5 houses. 

Draw a big boat. 

. Draw some green grass. 

. Draw 4 trees. 

. Draw whatever you like. 


CoN AM th we NY 
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RIDDLES 


Draw the answer below each riddle. 


1. 2. 
I took you to I have wings. 
the airport. I can fly very 
I have rubber tires. high. 
I can go fast. Iam not a bird. 
Draw me. Draw me. 

3. 4. 


I say choo-choo. I like to goon 


lam black. the river. 

I go very fast on I cannot go as 
my tracks. fast as trains. 

An engineer runs Many people can 
my engine. ride in me. 


Draw me. Draw me. 





MissiING Worp GAME 


Put the right word in each sentence. The word 
you need is below the sentence. 


1. We went to the 
house cat airport 


2. Wesaw ; 
airplanes boats birds 
3. Pilots - airplanes. 
sail fly 
4. A_. sails a ship. 
pilot captain 
5. An. runs a train. 
pilot captain engineer 
6. run on tracks. 
boats airplanes trains 
7. _.......... sail on water. 
trains ships 
8. _.._ have rubber tires. 
trains busses 
9. A... runs a trolley car. 
engineer motorman driver 
10. A pilot wears a... 


cap hat helmet 
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IN THE LAND OF THE SOUTH POLE— 


HERE is shown a flock of king penguins in a In making a drawing of a penguin, the gener- 
number of postures and with different positions al form, regardless of position, is based on a long 
of their short, flipperlike wings. Penguins of this ellipse. Broad lines may indicate the shore and 
species are about three feet high. On land they _ the iceberg, while radiating lines may give the 
stand erect, and have a clumsy walk. effect of an aurora australis. 
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A JANUARY POSTER 


In order to emphasize the individual shapes of Because of the special interest in the Polar Re- 
the birds, no attempt is made here to show them _ gions during the month of January, this poster 
in the great numbers in which they usually oc- — will be helpful to classes studying the Antarctic 
cur, but the children may include many more. Continent, and the parts of New Zealand and 
Cut-paper posters would be effective. South America where penguins are found. 
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FOOLISH GREGORY 


Worps anv Music By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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“Hr,” Says Poor RICHARD 


Music By RUTH STEVENS PORTER 


ARAH GRAMES CLARK 
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This boy with two cents Spent three cents, bor-row-ing one. Laughed, and said,‘‘I’m ver- y rich, Hi, oh, now, spend-ing’s fun!” 
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Eprroriat. Notr: 


A thrift story for children to read, written by Sarah Grames Clark, will be found on page 16. 
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PAINTING WITH WATER COLORS 


By ALIEDA BIRCK 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, Pato ALTo, CALIFORNIA é 


T IS only by experimenting with colors that children learn 
what to do and what not to do when painting water-color 
pictures. They should first be taught how to put on 
smooth washes. Then, while the colors are still damp, they 

drip additional colors on the paper to obtain sunset effects. 
When the colors are thoroughly dry, they make in silhouette, 
with black paint, interesting objects, such as boats, houses, or 
city sky lines. 

After a class discussion of human proportions, the children 
make numerous stick figures in action, using only black paint. 
During the following lesson, various school activities are sug- 
gested as subjects, and a color instead of black paint is used. 
Gradually the clothes are outlined around each stick figure, and 
color is applied. Background and figures are combined, and 
the foreground is painted while the background is damp. 

A class in California had completed its first illustrations, when 
an unexpected thing happened—snow fell on the near-by hills. 
The children had great fun playing in the snow, and later made 
numerous snow scenes. A few of these paintings, which were 
done in attractive colors, are reproduced on this page. 
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CHOOLS in industrial and agricul- 
tural communities where foreign 
peoples are brought in as laborers 
have a very real problem to face. 

These foreign families generally are large, 
and only too often the children have had 
either little schooling or none whatever. 

Then, too, however stringent the com- 
pulsory education laws, these children are 
indifferent attendants at school. In the 
farming regions particularly they are kept 
out a day or so each week to help in weed- 
ing, cultivating, hauling, or harvesting; 
and the enforcement of regular attendance 
is extremely difficult. This irregular at- 
tendance handicaps them in their school 
work, and their indifference to school soon 
turns to distaste. They are then ready to 
do anything possible to avoid attendance. 

The suggestions below, planned origi- 
nally for Spanish-speaking children, would 
be equally effective with children of other 
nationalities. 

The primary aim of this teaching is to 
build a vocabulary for both speaking and 
reading English. It is not enough to allow 
young children who cannot speak English 
merely to sit and absorb what they can of 
the language. They should be instructed 
in vocabulary work, and the ingenious 
teacher can get as satisfactory, though not 
as rapid, results in this as in regular work 
with children of native parentage. 

The first two months of the term should 
be spent on vocabulary building, with 
reading as a secondary aim. Not more 
than one new word should be given in each 
lesson. Four brief lessons daily are better 
than two long periods. 
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TEACHING FOREIGN CHILDREN 


By ALICE COOK FULLER 


FORMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LARIMER COUNTY, COLORADO 


Develop the word to be introduced by 
having the object, or a picture of it, to 
show the class. The word boy will prob- 
ably be among the first taken up. Bring 
a boy before the class and say, “This is a 
boy.” Bring another boy and say, 
“Manuel (or José or Bobbie) is a boy.” 
And again, “Earl is a boy.” Call a girl be- 
fore the class and point out, “This is not 
a boy.” Then bring several girls and boys 
singly before the class, and have the chil- 
dren tell whether or not each one is a boy. 
When their response is instantaneous, it 
may be assumed that they have learned the 
meaning of the word. Now have the chil- 
dren take turns in bringing a boy to the 
desk. Drill on this before the word is 
presented in print. 

Next write the word on the blackboard. 
Point to it, and to one boy after another, 
so that the class may begin to associate the 
word with the object. Write the word 
along with other words, and have the chil- 
dren draw a circle around it wherever 
found. Make a game of it. The word, 


developed thus in the first period, with the 
written word introduced, should be re- 
viewed in the second period, together with 
all other words learned. In the third pe- 
riod, a new word may be introduced in the 
same way as the first; and all words re- 
viewed in the fourth period. If the aver- 


SPANISH-AMERICAN. CHILDREN, Finst Grape, Rockwoop ScHooLt, Fort CoLLins, CoLoRaDOo 


age child in the class finds difficulty in 
such rapid progress, two review periods 
for the new word may be used before the 
next one is introduced. For drill work, 
flash cards, charts, the reader, and the 
blackboard should be used. 

Have each child cut from a magazine 
the picture of a boy and the letters in the 
word boy; mount the picture, and paste 
the word below the picture. Display all 
the mounted pictures the first day. Then 
return them to the children, with the ex- 
ception of the best one, which should re- 
main on the wall as a reminder when the 
class tends to forget the word. Have the 
children hunt the word in advertisements, 
news items, and so on, and underline it. 
The teacher will need to supply the print- 
ed matter. 

Word and sentence builders should be 
provided for these children. A few will 
be able to construct the word from letters. 
Most of them will do well to recognize the 
word when they see it as a whole. 

Teach the word girl in the same way; 
then baby, cat, dog, I, door, window, 
chair, seat, paper, pencil, and book. The 
work will be greatly simplified if the 
teacher has had instruction in the native 
language of the children. The word 
mother is hard to teach by means of a pic- 
ture, for other words apply fully as well, 
as woman, lady, mamma, and she. 

Take up the common verbs expressing 
action by having the child perform the ac- 
tion. The teacher, seated, may say (point- 
ing to herself) “Miss stands,” 
suiting the action to the word. Ask a 
child who knows the word to stand when 
told to do so. Write the word on the 
blackboard. Then follow much the same 
procedure as that given for teaching name 
words. Draw attention to the printed 
word, to identify it with the action. 

Do not hurry the child. Everything in 
the school work is new and strange to him. 
Recall your own struggles with a foreign 
language, and work slowly and patiently. 

Many teachers have all first-grade pu- 
pils learn approximately forty words by 
sight before taking up the study of pho- 
netics. This is an especially good plan with 
the foreign child. The following verbs 
should be taught: run, jump, bop, skip, 
play, give, throw, ride, catch, see, wal 
and fell. Such words as floor, blackboard, 
dirt, steps, rope, table, face, hands, hair, 
feet, and body may be taught orally. — 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR JANUARY 


By RALPH AVERY 





O ENLARGE any one of these 
drawings on the blackboard, 
paste tracing paper lightly 
over the drawing, and rule a 

number of squares on the paper. Draw 
the same number of squares on the 
blackboard, in any desired size. Fill in 
each square with the lines of the draw- 
ing that come within it, making them 
intercept the square as on the small 
drawing. 

The heading will be just as effective 
if made in slightly different propor- 


tions, in case the dimensions given here 
are not suitable for the particular space 
to be decorated. Draw the tree on the 
left of the heading by indicating the 
trunk first, and then adding the large 
masses of snow. Notice that the other 
trees are fan-shaped, which gives them 
a decorative effect. 

Start the Franklin decoration by 
drawing two concentric circles, in 
whatever size is needed, to form the 
boundary lines for the wreath. The 
head should be carefully plotted with 


the use of squares drawn on tracing 
paper. 

After determining the height and 
width of the hourglass, make one side, 
then the other. The bank is simply a 
box shape, placed slightly below the 
eye level so that the slot will be visible. 
The skating figures give a good exam- 
ple of how action can be expressed by 
the different directions of a few lines. 
The idea is to draw action, not details. 
Notice how simply, yet effectively, 
these figures express motion. 
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EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By DORIS T. HAYNES 


SUPERVISOR OF PHysICAL TRAINING, PuBLic SCHOOLS, West SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND FLORANCE B. WIGHT 


PrincipaL, AMOSTOWN SCHOOL, WeEsT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


EprroriaL Note: Other lessons in this 
series will appear in later issues of the 
INSTRUCTOR. 


LESSON NINE 


1. With musical accompaniment. 

a) March. 

b) March on tiptoe, with knees lifted 
high. 

c) Normal march. Clap hands when 
left foot comes down. 

. Arms upward bend. 

a) Right arm upward stretch eight 


nm 


times. 
b) Left arm upward stretch eight 
times. 
c) Both arms upward stretch eight 
times. 

3. Chest firm; knees bend and arms 


sideways fling. 

4. Story Play—Making a Snowman. 
Roll a big snowball. Place it in position. 
Make another snowball. Put it on top of 
the first one. Make a smaller snowball for 
the head. Get small pieces of coal and a 


HIS exercise requires thirteen chil- 
dren, numbered from one to 
thirteen inclusive. Four signs are 
needed. These are printed in 

large-size type on cards six inches high, 
and read: Thrift, Work and Earn, Spend 
a Little, and Save More Than You Spend. 
There are needed also the letters T, H, 
R, I, F, and T, printed on separate cards 
six inches high by three and one-half inch- 
es wide; and a chart showing the banking 
record of the class. If no such record has 
been kept, then there will be one less child 


in the exercise. The characters are: 


No. 1—Thrift. 
No. 2—T. 
No. 3—H. 
No. 4—R. 
No. 5—I. 
NO. 6—F. 
No. 7—T. 


broom. Ask Mother for an old hat. Make 
eyes and mouth for the snowman with 
coal. Put broom in arm. Put hat on head. 
Make snowballs and throw at snowman. 
Clap arms across shoulders, to warm them. 

§. Game—Circle Ball. All stand in a 
circle, with one player on the outside. 
Children pass ball rapidly from person to 
person. Player outside reaches in and tries 
to get the ball. 


LEsson TEN 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March. 
5) Run on tiptoe. 
c) Skip. 
d) Run. 
2. Stretching and bending. 


a) Right arm upward stretch and — 


right knee upward bend. 

b) Left arm upward stretch and left 
knee upward bend. 

c) Both arms upward stretch; first 


right knee, then left knee, upward 
bend. 


A Turitt LESSON 


By ESTELLA FEDDERSEN 


Teacuer, First Grape, RaYMER SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO 


No. 8—Work and Earn. 

No. 9—(has no sign). 

No. 10—Spend a Little. 

No. 11—Save More Than You Spend. 

No. 12—(has no sign). 

No. 13—Banking record. 

Children enter from right. The first 
seven children form a line across front of 
stage, with No. 1 at left. The remaining 
six children, beginning with No. 13, enter 
and form a line across stage, with No. 13 
at left, behind No. 1. All show signs. 


THE EXERCISE 


No. 1—We know how to spell thrift. 
No. 2—T. 
No. 3—H. 
No. 4—R. 
No. 5—I. 
No. 6—F. 
No. 7—T. 


3. Chest firm. Arms sideways stretch 
and upward fling, clapping hands together 
over head. 

4. Hop on left foot four times, then on 
right foot four times. Hop with feet to- 
gether eight times. 

§. Rhythmic play—Hickory, Dickory, 
Dock. 

a) Hickory, dickory, dock (stand in 
circle with arms over head and sway 
from right to left). 

b) The mouse ran. up the clock 
(hands on hips; all run to center), 
c) The clock struck one (clap hands 
together once), 

d) The mouse ran down (hands on 
hips; run back to places) ; 

e) Hickory, dickory, dock, 

f) Tick-tock (clap hands together 
twice). 

The children may recite the verse in 
rhythm, or the song from Most Popular 
Mother Goose Songs, published by Hinds, 
Hayden, & Eldredge, Inc., New York, 
N.Y., may be used. 


(After No. 7 finishes, No. 8, who is at 
the right of the back line, leads bis line 
around the right end of the front line, un- 
til he stands in front of No. 1.) 

NO. 8—We know what thrift means, 
too. It means work and earn. 

No. 9—When George Washington was 
a boy, he worked hard and earned money. 
He was a surveyor. 

No. 10—Thrift means spend a little. 

No. 11—Thrift means save more 
you spend. 

No. 12—Benjamin Franklin said: “A 
penny saved is a penny earned.” 

No. 13—This chart shows our clas 
banking record. (The teacher or one of 
the class should explain the chart.) 

(If desired, the children may sing 4 
thrift song, and then march off the stages 
leaving at the right. The back line go@ 
first, then the front line.) 
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COURTESY, THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. NEW YORK 


“GETTING DRESSED’ —Grere 


N CONNECTION with a primary home unit, such walls; and the tile floor. Let the children discover de- 

as is described on page 18, this painting showing a tails which attract their attention—the child’s clothes 
scene of French home life will be interesting. Point out on the little low chair, the cart and toy, and the baskets 
the workshop, which is part of the house; the rough hanging on the wall and from the rafters. 
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“HIEROGLYPHICS” 


N THESE two pages are reproductions from the series of 
mural decorations entitled ““The Evolution of the Book,” 
painted by John W. Alexander and found in the! East Hall of 
the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. The series con- 
sists of six paintings, and of that number the first, third, fifth, 
and sixth are given here. 


“The Cairn” is the first of these murals. It depicts a group 
of primitive men making a pile of rocks by which to remem- 
ber some event. The second mural, “Oral Tradition,” not 
reproduced here, shows an Oriental telling a story to listen- 
ers. The third painting is “Hieroglyphics.” In it we see an 
Egyptian chiseling an inscription above a high doorway. 
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© DETROIT PUBLISHING 


“THE PRINTING PREss” 


is the fourth mural in the series. [See 
our October 1929 cover for this subject in color. Our 
October 1932 issue devotes a full page to “Picture Writing,” 
by Frederic Remington, similar in theme to “The Picto- 


“The Pictograph” 


graph.” ] “The Manuscript,” the fifth painting, shows the 


copying of manuscripts by scribes in a monastery. The last 


mural is “The Printing Press.” Here we see Gutenberg, to- 


gether with an assistant, examining a proof just taken from 
the press, which a workman is operating. 

Of exceptional interest in connection with this group of 
murals is the article on pages 40 and 41, “Early Records,” 
which presents a unit of work on recording knowledge. 
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“LOOK ROUND THE HABITABLE WORLD” 





A Natural Arch at Perce, on the Shore of the Gaspe Peninsula, Quebec 


ROM the Inside, Looking Out” wouldn’t be a bad caption 

for the picture on this page, especially as it tells in a few 
words the story of all travel. In these pages, from month to 
month, will appear photographs suggestive of new vistas and 
wider horizons. Through some of them, as through an archway, 
you may glimpse your own particular enchanted realm, un- 
claimed as yet. You’re going there, some day—we hope next 
summer. If some cynic predicts that the trip will be disap- 


pointing, since “distance lends enchantment to the view,” here is 
your answer, the testimony of one traveler: 

“For every illusion destroyed, an unexpected delight was 
found. And so it was all through the seven weeks of our jour- 
ney. After it is over, the precious memories remain and the 
disappointments are forgotten. Perhaps it is best that human 
nature is so, for thus we keep romance alive in our hearts and 
give it all the reality it ever has.” 
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CANADA— 
A Favorite 
VACATION 
LAND 
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o Shadow Lake, in the Canadian Rockies, Has the Charm of an Alpine Setting 
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In a Trip through the Ontario Lake Region, the Mile-Long Portage Railroad Carries One between Lake of Bays and Peninsular Lake 
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Nova Scotia’s Lakes Invite the Canoeist to Linger Capilano Canyon Suspension Bridge, Vancouver, B.C. 
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| So ae A ia ™ Mount McKinley Lifts Its Vast Snowy 
ee ~~ . Bulk Far into the Sky—in the Foreground 


Is a Prospector’s Food Cache 





AaskKA, Once “Sewarp’s Fo.ty,” ths tenhaad Glee, oc 


Are Not Unique—Alaskan Flowers 


Has BECOME “* AMERICA’S TREASURE CHEsT and Vegetables Amaze the Traveler 





Sitka, the Old Russian Capital, Is One of the Most Romantic Places in Alaska, and Who Can Doubt That It Is among the Most Beautiful? 
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HaArRyY’s LETTER 


By GRACE E. STORM 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SHRILL whistle sent Harry run- 
ning to the front door. The 
postman was putting the mail 
into the box which hung on the 

wall just outside the door. When Harry 
opened the door the postman smiled, took 
the letters out of the box, and said, “Good 
morning. Here are some letters. One is 
for you, Harry.” 

“Thank you,” said Harry, and he took 
the letters to his mother. 

“There is a letter for me, Mother,” said 
Harry. “I wonder who sent it.” 

“It looks like Grandmother’s writing,” 
answered Mother. “Open it and see.” 

Sure enough, the letter was from 
Grandmother, and was an invitation to 
Harry to spend a part of his vacation with 
her. Grandmother lived in a very small 
town about two hundred miles from the 
city in which Harry lived. Harry looked 
at his mother to see whether he might ac- 
cept Grandmother’s invitation. 

“T think that will be fine,” said Mother. 
“Don’t you want to write a letter to 
Grandmother and tell her that you may 
come?” 

Harry spent the next hour writing a 
letter to Grandmother. When he had fin- 
ished, he showed it to his mother. This is 
what he wrote. 

Dear Grandmother, 

To-day I received your letter. Mother thinks 
that I may come and spend a week of my vaca- 
tion with you. I think it will be fun, too. Is 
Tabby still there? I hope Rover is there, too. 
Thank you for the invitation. I shall come on 
Saturday with Mother and Father. 

With love, 
Harry. 

When Father came home that evening 
Harry showed him the letter from Grand- 
mother and the letter he had written. 
Then Harry addressed the envelope and 
placed a three-cent stamp in the upper 
right-hand corner. 

“If you and I walk down to the post 
office,” said Father, “and mail your letter 
there, Grandmother will get it to-morrow. 
Would you like to do that?” 

Harry said that he would like to go to 
the post office. As he and his father 
walked along, Father told Harry many in- 
teresting things about the way a letter 
travels. When they reached the post office, 
Harry dropped his letter into a slot 
marked “Letters—Out-of-Town.” 

“Harry, look!” said Father. “You asked 
me how letters aré handled, and right here 


is your answer. Look through this win- 
dow and you can see the men working on 
the letters.” 

Harry stood on tiptoe and could see 
many men at work behind the windows. 
Each group of men was doing something 
different. 

“Father, what are those men doing over 
there at those great piles of letters?” asked 
Harry. 

“They are sorting the letters so that they 
will all face the same way. When that is 
done, the letters are passed to the cancel- 
ing machine, which is on the next table. 
It marks the stamp and places on the letter 
a circle, in which is the name of the post 
office, the date, and the hour the letter is 
stamped.” 

“I see boxes with names on them,” said 
Harry. “What are they for, Father?” 

“They are marked with the names of 
the states and some of the large cities, and 
mail is put into them,” answered Father. 
“See how fast the men throw the letters 
into the right boxes.” 

Soon the men finished the sorting and 
began to tie the letters in each box into 
bundles. Then the men threw the bundles 
into large mail bags. When the bags were 
filled, they were thrown on to a truck, 
which had backed up to the rear door. 

““Where are they going to take the bags, 
Father?” asked Harry. 

“To the railroad station,” answered Fa- 
ther. ‘ “If there is mail to go by airplane, 
it will be taken to the airport, where an 
airplane will speed it on its way.” 

“T saw a man take the letter I wrote 
Grandmother and put it with the others, 
so I know my letter has gone to the sta- 
tion,” said Harry, as they turned from the 
window to go home. 

Father told Harry that the mail was 
again sorted on the train, and at every sta- 
tion where the train stopped, the mail for 
that place was put on mail trucks and tak- 
en to the post office. He told him that the 
mail bags were dropped off at the small 
towns where the train did not stop. At 
some of the small towns a tall pole with an 
arm stands near the railroad track and 
catches the mail bag. Without stopping, 
mail express trains collect mail at small 
stations by means of an automatic hook. 

“How will my letter get to Grand- 
mother’s town, Father?” asked Harry. 

“The tiain that your letter is going on 
does not stop at Grandmother’s town, so 
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the long arm on the pole catches the bag 
of mail. The mail clerk in the post office 
takes the bag to the office and the mail is 
distributed,” answered Father. 

“Then the postman takes the letter to 
Grandmother, doesn’t he?” said Harry. 

“No,” answered Father. “There are no 
deliveries there as here. In the small towns 
with a population of less than fifteen hun- 
dred, people have to go to the post office to 
get their mail. When the mail clerk brings 
the mail bag from the train, the postmas- 
ter puts the letters into the people’s boxes. 
There is a box for each family.” 

“I wonder whether Grandmother will 
let me go to the post office to get the 
mail,” said Harry. 

“T think that Grandmother would like 


to have you go,” answered Father. 





The First Letter Carrier 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


To send a letter, 

I am quite sure, 

Was very, very different 
In the days of yore! 


You couldn’t buy a stamp 
For your letter, you know, 
For there were no stamps 
In the long, long ago! 


You couldn’t drop it safe 
In the mail box tall, 

For there was no mail box 
Anywhere at all! 


No post office waited, 
With tireless care 
Sorting letters 

For far and near! 


No mail train 

Sped upon its way, 
With mighty mail bags 
Stacked away! 


No postman called 
At every door, 
His letter bag 

A precious store! 


But a message bearer’s 
Faithful hand 
Carried it safe 
To the journey’s end! 
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THINGS 


+ Making a Drill Wheel 
By Glenelle McBeath 


Drill wheels provide for individual drill, 
and help to eliminate inaccuracy. They 
will richly repay the teacher who expends 
the small amount of time needed for con- 
structing them. 

The wheel is made from a circle of oak 
tag. Eight inches in diameter is a prac- 
tical size. Stamp the numbers around the 
edge with a printing set, spacing them 
evenly. The numbers used will vary, of 
course, with the grade, according to the 
number facts that are being studied. If a 
printing set is not available, use numbers 
cut from a calendar, or write them on 
with a black crayon. 

The spoke also is made of oak tag, one 
and one-half inches by six inches. With a 
paper fastener, attach the spoke to the 
back of the wheel, at the center. One end 
of the spoke will extend beyond the circle. 
Print the number desired for drill on this 
extended part. Print the answers on the 
back of the wheel, placing each answer 
back of the addend to which it ‘belongs. 
Cut a rectangle three fourths of an inch 
by one inch from the spoke, so that the an- 
swers will show through the space. Indi- 
cate what operation is to be performed by 
a sign on the face of the wheel. 

Drill wheels may be made for addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
Pupils like to use the drill wheel in pairs, 
one holding the wheel and turning the 
spoke, while the other calls the answers. 
The one who holds the wheel can easily 
catch any mistakes, for the correct an- 
swers are before him. 
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A School Post Office 
By Dorothy M. Peters 


A school post office, managed by the pu- 
pils and supervised by the teacher, has been 
an interesting educational project for my 
pupils. A small supply room was fitted 
with a mail box for each member of the 
class. A window for selling stamps, enve- 
lopes, and money orders was made with the 
aid of some boxes and an old curtain. The 
project lasted a month. A postmaster and 
an assistant postmaster were elected every 
Friday afternoon. This plan afforded an 
excellent opportunity for practical in- 
struction in letter-writing, addressing 
envelopes, writing money orders, and 
sending packages correctly wrapped. The 
children used paper money, with which 
they purchased stamps, and so on, and 
made postal-savings deposits. 


The New Year 
By Estella Feddersen 


I. Aims, 
A. Information, conversation, drama- 
tization, and practice in writing. 
II. Plan. 
A. When was New Year’s Day? What 
does New Year’s Day mean? 
B. What is the number of this year? 
C. Who has a new calendar at home? 
What is it for? 
D. What month is it now? 
E. Let us prepare a blackboard story 
about January. (Write on the black- 
board the answers given by the pupils to 
questions like the following.) 
1. When does January come in the 
year? 
2. What kind of weather is it now? 
3. Why do you like this month? 
4. How many months make up a 
year? 
§. Name any month you can think 
of. (Write on the blackboard the 
figures 1 to 12. As a month is named, 
write it by its figure. Fill in months 
not named. Read with class the 
months in order.) 
IfI. Dramatization of months. 
A. Have twelve cards printed, each 
with the name of a month, and its num- 
ber. Drill on these until the children 
are familiar with them. Then play a 
game of months. 
1. Who can name the first month of 
the year? (A child who answers cor- 
rectly may take the first card, Janu- 
ary, and stand first in line.) 
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Find the Answers 


How may thrift lessons be made 
interesting? (See pp. 24 and 28) 
What is one way to establish the . 
habit of making correct measure- 
ments? (See p. 39) 
How can English be taught to 
foreign children? (See p. 26) 
How can children’s fondness for 
“playing house” motivate a worth- 
while activity? (See p. 18) 
How can children’s activities be 
correlated with art? (See p. 25) 

















2. Who can name the second month? 
(Repeat action above.) 
3. When the twelve months are in 
proper order, the children may repeat 
in concert, “We are twelve months, 
We make a year.” 
4. January may say, “I am the first 
month. My name is January.” 
§. The next in line may say, “I am 
the second month. My name is 
February.” 
6. Continue in like manner until 
each has told his name. 

IV. Written work. 

A. Class copies blackboard story. 


A Clothing and Food Unit 
By B. D. Bunn and Hilda McCurdy . 


A section of our third grade chose as a 
study problem: “How People in Different 
Parts of the World Are Clothed and Fed.” 

In geography, the children learned 
where different peoples live, the kinds of 
clothes they wear, and the food they eat. 

In language, the class, in co-operation, 
wrote paragraphs on the clothing and food 
used in the different countries. The para- 
graphs were pasted in booklets, with pic- 
tures to illustrate each. Oral discussion 
always preceded the writing. Letters were 
written to different companies asking for 
free material. 

For spelling, the children were given 
such words as: clothing, winter, skins, 
Eskimos, animals, warm, whole, countries. 

For reading, the children used their ge 
ography textbook. They got what mate- 
rial they could from other geography texts 
and from library books. 

Industrial art was correlated with the 
project by making booklets on 
Clothing.” 


During the writing period the children 


copied the co-operative paragraphs and the 
letters prepared in language class. 
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+-MEASURE FOR PLEASURE 


By GLENELLE McBEATH 


TEACHER, SECOND GRADE, MINNEQUA SCHOOL, PUEBLO, CoLoRADO 


EARNING to use the ruler proved 
enjoyable for our second-grade 
pupils. The class spent several 
short periods in discussion; han- 

dled the ruler; learned to distinguish the 
inch, half inch, and quarter inch; ex- 
hausted the outline of work in the number 
books; and then looked about for new ter- 
ritory to conquer. 

Designs that were ruled on four- and 
six-inch paper squares next held their in- 
terest. The first lessons were executed as 








Original Desiens 


the directions were given by the teacher. 
Thereafter, each pupil was held respon- 
sible for original work. 

While enthusiasm was at its height, one 
boy brought a quilt pattern from his 
home, and announced that he could meas- 
ure one like it! He could, and did, for it 


happened that the pattern was an easy 








Crossed Canoes 


Quilt Block 





one. Other children brought in patterns 
and designs. There was an especial fasci- 
nation about measuring quilt-block pat- 
terns, for they had names. The children 
soon decided to name their original work. 
“Double Star,” “Train Wreck,” and “Fly- 
ing Wheel” were among the favorites. 
There was no need to ask whether the 
work was correct.. If measurements were 
not carefully made, and lines drawn true 
to measurements, the design was glaringly 
imperfect. The completed designs were 
colored, and used as borders for room dec- 
oration. They also served as decorative 
units for number-book covers. 


Patterns Used as Designee) 
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FRANKLIN AS A 
Younc Printer 




















Objective-—To find out how 
people have invented means of re- 
cording experiences and spread- 
ing knowledge. 

Preparation step (suggested). 
—Have you ever stopped to 
think where our library books 
come from? Yes, from the pub- 
lisher to the library. 

It would be interesting to 
know how books are printed. In 
thinking of the early efforts at 
printing in America, what man 
first occurs to you? Benjamin 
Franklin. He used an idea from 
Europe, for there printing had 
been done for many years. Go- 
ing back still further, we learn 
that the first printing was done 
in China. 

How did man keep a record of 
events before printing came into 
use? If you were to visit the 
Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton, you would see there a group 
of mural paintings called “The Evolution 
of the Book,” by Alexander. [See Plates 
II and III of the Picture Section.] In 
Europe, in the days before the printing 
press was invented, one of the services ren- 
dered by monks was the copying of books 
by hand. These books were called manu- 
scripts. 

But how did the people who lived before 
this period learn to write? There are in- 
teresting stories about the Phoenicians, 
who gave us the alphabet; and about the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, who improved 
upon the picture writing of the people 
still earlier in history than they. 

Just a few more steps backward and we 
are led to the period before history began. 
This is called the prehistoric period. The 
people who lived then had a poor way of 
recording their history, and the little that 
we know about them has been found out 
from their material remains; but we have 
learned that a time came when these peo- 
ple sought some way to express their 
thoughts, and to record them. 














-_ 
—— 


EARLY RECORDS 


By RUBY HENDERSON 


Supervisor, DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 


SoutHwest State Teacners CoLtiece, 5aN Marcos, Texas 


To-morrow we shall try to learn some- 
thing more about early ways of recording 
knowledge. 

References —The Book of Knowledge, 
pp. 1286-1287; and Van Loon: Ancient 
Man, pp. 1-7. 

I. Topics for study. 
A. How did prehistoric man begin to 
make things for himself? 
1. Changes that came about because 
of glacial action. 
a) Man’s problem of finding food 
and clothing. 
b) Struggle for shelter. 
2. Man learns to use fire. 
3. How these things are told to us. 
a) By records in rocks, etc. 
b) By remains of animal life. 

References—Van Loon: The Story of 
Mankind, p. 13, and Ancient Man, pp. 
8-19; Wells: The Outline of History, 


Book I, chapters 1-5, and How the Present 
Came from the Past, pp. 85-101; Dopp: 
The Early Cave-Men and The Later Cave- 
Men; The Book of Knowledge, p. 1286; 


and Compton’s Pictured Ency. 
clopedia, “Civilization.” 
B. What were the earliest 
means of writing? 
1. How did the Babylo- 
nians record their experi- 
ences? 
a) Cuneiform characters, 
(1) Originated at 4 
remote and unknown 
date, in Babylon. 
(2) Each — character 
represented a whole 
word or syllable. 
(3) Cuneiform char- 
acters were written 
with a stylus, which 
was triangular in shape 
and made _ wedgelike 


impressions. (“Cunei- 
form” means wedge- 
shaped. ) 


(4) The method was 
carried to Assyria and 
later to Egypt. 

References—World Book, pp. 1670, 
1671, 2793, and 4556; The Book of 
Knowledge, p. 3481; Van Loon: The Stor) 
of Mankind, pp. 29-37, and Ancient Man, 
pp. 110-114; and Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, “Cuneiform.” 

C. What materials did the Babylonians 

use for their writing? 

1. Clay and stone tablets. 
2. Stylus. 

References—World Book, pp. 433 
1670, 1671, and 4556; Wells: How th 
Present Came from the Past, chapter 2: 
and Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedit, 
“Babylonia and Assyria.” 

D. How was the early language af 

Babylon made known to us? 

1. Behistun Rock. 

a) Found in Persia, in 1835. _ 
b) On it were recorded in Persiat, 
Susian, and Babylonian the achieve 
ments of Darius. 

c) Deciphered by an Englishma®, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, who disco 
ered the inscription. Scholars hat 
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worked faithfully, yet much re- References.—W orld Book, pp. 2793 and in picture writing. Reference— 
mains to be deciphered. 5083; The Book of Knowledge, p. 3482; World Book, p. 6364. 
References—World Book, pp. 1670, and Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 2. Stone tablets. 

1671, 2793, and 4556; Van Loon: Ancient “Egypt.” a) Used by Babylonians. Refer- 

Man, pp. 115-129, and The Story of Man- H. What method of writing had the ence—W orld Book, pp. 1670-1671. 

kind, pp. 32-37; and Compton’s Pictured Indians? 3. Clay tablets. 

Encyclopedia, “Persian Wars.” 1. Picture writing. a) Used by the Assyrians, a reli- 
E. What were the earliest means used 2. Mayas of Yucatan and Central gious, literary people. Ashur- 
by the Egyptians to record their America had a written language, bani-pal collected a library of 
thoughts and experiences? largely pictorial. thousands of these tablets. Many — 

1. Hieroglyphics. References—World Book, pp. 2792, are ngw in the British Museum. 
a) Greek name given to symbols 2793, and 3704. Reference—World Book, pp. 433, 
used by Egyptians on monuments. I. What tools did the early ieinaien use 1670, and 1671. 

Picture writing could be under- in writing? (A check and elaboration 4. Wax tablets. 

stood by all. Served few purposes, on previous material.) a) Used by Greeks and Romans. 
however; more practical means of 1. Stylus. Reference—World Book, pp. 833, 
representing ideas needed. a) Used by Romans. Made of 3640, and 4556. 





b) Ideograms gave place to sym- 
bols representing sounds. 

c) Hieroglyphic writing was orig- 
inally pure picture writing, but 
later developed into alphabetic 
writing. 

d) Hieratic—priestly writing. 

e) Demotic—ordinary Egyptian 
characters. 

References—World Book, pp. 2792, 
2793, and 2794; Wells: How the Present 
Came from the Past, Book II, chapter 1, 
and The Outline of History, pp. 182-187; 
Collins: Bird’s Eye View of Invention, 
pp. 146-147; The Book of Knowledge, 
pp. 3479 and 4841; Van Loon: The Story 
of Mankind, pp. 17-21 and pp. 22-26, 
and Ancient Man, pp. 100-109; and 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
“Egypt.” 

F. What materials did the Egyptians 


pointed bone or metal. §. Papyrus. 


b) Used on wax or stone. 


. Brush. 


a) Used by Chinese to-day. 


. Reeds. 


a) Used by Egyptians on papyrus. 
Often softened at tip and used as a 
brush for tracing letters. Later the 
Greeks and Romans pointed and 
slit the reeds, so that they resem- 
bled present-day pens. Bronze pens 
were used during the Roman Em- 
pire. 


. Quills. 


a) Pens made from quills of cer- 
tain birds, as goose, swan, crow. 


. Steel and gold pens. 


a) Began to be made late in eight- 
eenth century. 


. Pencils. 


a) Lead pencils used by Romans. 


a) Used by the Egyptians. Ref- 
erence—World Book, pp. 824, 
3639, 3640, and 4492. 


. Parchment. 


a) Made from skins of animals. 
Reference—World Book, pp. 834, 
3640, and 4492. 


. Vellum. 


a) Finer grade of parchment. Ref- 
erence—World Book, pp. 3640, 
4479, and 4492. 


. Paper. 


a) Is intimately associated with 
man’s development. References— 
World Book, pp. 824 and 4479- 
4481; The Book of Knowledge, 
p. 3484; Collins: Bird’s Eye View 
of Invention, p. 147; and Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, “Pa- 


” 


per. 


use for writing? Later, graphite was found, and is K. How did the Phoenicians give us our 


1. Papyrus. used in pencils to-day, mixed with alphabet? 

a) Water plant of the sedge fam- pipe clay. 1. Phoenicians were trading people; 
) ily. References—World Book, pp. 3640, needed to keep accounts, and through 
; b) Strips of pith arranged in long 4556, and 4557; The Book of Knowledge, their need, developed the alphabet. 

i sheets. A reed, and red or black pp. 3483, 3484, and 5875; and educational 2. Picture writing likely to be mis- 


ink, were used for writing. exhibits from several companies manufac- 
s c) First rolled and tied with turing pens and pencils. 

string; later bound like a book. J. What were the materials on which 3. Phoenicians perhaps borrowed 

Turned brown with age. ancient records were made? ideas from Babylonians and Egyp- 

d) Supply guarded by city of Al- 1. Bark. tians. Alphabet was borrowed, in 


understood—needed characters rep- 
resenting sounds. 





, exandria. This condition led to a) Indians wrote messages on bark turn, by the Greeks, and came to us 
x substitutes. through the Romans. 
; e) Now nearly extinct in lower References—World Book, pp. 211, 
s Egypt. 212, and 6364; The Book of Knowledge, 
References—World Book, pp. 834, pp. 3433 and 3482; Van Loon: The Story 
at F 3639, 3640, and 4482; The Book of of Mankind, pp. 42-43; Wells: The 
Knowledge, p. 3484; and Compton’s Pic- Outline of History, pp. 213-219; and 
tured Encyclopedia, “Papyrus Plant.” Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, “A\- 
G. How did modern man learn about phabet,” “Writing,” and “Cadmus.” 
» Egyptian writing? L. What were ancient manuscripts 
fl 1. Rosetta Stone, found in Egypt in like? 
1799 by soldiers in Napoleon’s army. 1. Scroll or roll. 
i, 2. Characters represented were Greek, a) Manuscript—meaning of term. 
all demotic, and hieroglyphic. Work was actually rolled up as 
= 3. Deciphered by a French scholar, completed. 
Champollion. MaxING AN Earty Wooncut (Continued on page 61) 
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PENNIES GROW 


By LETTIE C. VANDERVEER 


Teacners’ Lrprarian, Pusric Lisrary, Artantic Crry, New Jersey 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


THE GROCER—White cap and coat, 
worn over school clothes. 


PEGGY . 
BOB 

JANET )—School clothes. 
CHARLES 

ERNEST / 


HAPPY HOUR FAIRIES (any number)— 
Colored crépe-paper hats with wide, ruf- 
fled collars to match. 

Scene.—Pure Food Grocery. The gro- 
cery store is suggested by a large packing 


box at right, for a counter. Nailed on 
each side of it are uprights. Stretched 
across the uprights is a sign: Pure Food 


Grocery. The uprights and counter are 
covered with white crépe paper. A pile 
of oranges is on right side of counter, and 
on left, boxes of crackers. As the scene 
opens, the Grocer is busy piling up some 
boxes and canned goods, and dusting with 
a clean piece of cheesecloth. At left of 
stage isa bench. Across back of stage is a 
green crépe-paper hedge. 


THE Pray 


peccy (/o Bob as they enter from left) 
—My mother likes to have mé buy things 
at the Pure Food Grocery. Everything 
there is clean. 

BoBp—Yes, that’s what my mother says. 
And Teacher told us that all sorts of food 
in stores should be kept covered. 

peccy—And fruit should always be 
washed before it is eaten. 

pop—Oh, look at _ those 
M-m-m! I want one, don’t you? 

peccy (feeling in the pocket of her 
coat)\—Yes, I do. But (disappointedly) 
T haven’t a bit of money. 

Bos (feeling in his pockets)—I haven't 
either! Wish I had run the errand for 
Grandma yesterday afternoon! She said 
that she would like to have me take a pat- 
tern to Mrs. Craft’s, and I said I was aw- 
fully tired. But I guess I really wasn’t so 
very tired. Grandma always pays me for 
errands! 

peccy—aAnd I haven't swept the side- 
walk for two mornings. Mother pays me 
five cents for two sweeps. That would 
have bought one of those big oranges. 

BoB (sighing)—Well, I guess we will 
have to go hungry this recess. Let’s sit 
down awhile. Maybe some people might 
come along to buy oranges, and give us 


oranges! 


one. (They cast longing eyes at the or- 
anges as they sit down on the bench.) 

peEGGY—Perhaps. My (yawning), it’s a 
warm day. Just the kind when nice juicy 
oranges taste lovely. (She rests her head 
on her hand slee pily.) 

BoB (also yawning)—M-m-m. I’m so 
thirsty—and sleepy. (They nod, and nod, 
and close their eyes. The Grocer takes up 
a newspaper, and reads.) 

(The Happy Hour Fairies peep cau- 
tiously from the back of the hedge. They 
hold their fingers to their lips for silence, 
while they watch to see whether Peggy 
and Bob are really asleep. Then they sing 
softly the first stanza of the song below. 
Peggy and Bob seem to listen in their sleep, 
moving their lips dreamily while the Fair- 
ies sing, but keeping their eyes closed. 
Fairies hide behind hedge at end of song.) 

(Janet and Charles enter from right.) 

JANET—Oh, look, Charles, there are 
some boxes of those nice little scalloped 
crackers that taste so good. 

CHARLES—Yes, I see them, but I believe 
I haven’t enough money to buy a box. 
(He counts his coins carefully.) One, 
two, three, four. (He turns to the Gro- 
cer.) Please, Mr. Groceryman, how much 
are your boxes of scalloped crackers? 

GROCER (looking up from his newspa- 
per)—Five cents a box, Sonny, and nice 
and fresh they are too. 

CHARLES—Thank you, sir, but I guess I 
will have to wait awhile. (To Janet.) I 
wish I hadn’t spent my other penny for the 
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candy that the man on the street was sell- 
ing. It was too sweet and sticky. 

JANET—And I bought a box of crayons 
yesterday just because they were in a pret- 
ty box. They don’t mark very well. | 
didn’t need them, for I have a box of good 
ones at home. (They approach the bench.) 
Let’s sit down on that bench by Bob and 
Peggy. S-sh! they are asleep. (They 
stand still.) ; 

(Ernest comes hurrying from right.) 

ERNEST—Oh, say, our teacher is plan- 
ning to take the class to the zoo this after- 
noon. She says all we need is a nickel for 
car fare. She will telephone our parents 
that we are going. 

JANET (shaking her head)—I haven't a 
single penny. Oh, dear! And I just love 
to go to the zoo. 

CHARLES—And I have only four cents! 

ERNEST—But didn’t you come early this 
morning and clean the _blackboards? 
Teacher pays everybody five cents for 
that when their turns come. I know it 
was yours and Janet’s this morning. 

CHARLES (looking sorry)—But I didn’t 
get up when Mother called me, so I was 
late to school, and didn’t have time. 

jJaNET—And I talked too long to the 
new little girl next door. We had to run 
to school to get there before the last bell. 

ERNEST—Well, you were foolish to miss 
your chance to earn your nickels. I'll tell 
Bob and Peggy. They won’t want to miss 
a trip to the zoo. 

JANET—S-sh! They’re asleep. Don’t 
waken them too quickly, or they will be 
startled. 

Grocer (who has been listening)—I 
guess it isn’t any use to ask them. They 
haven’t enough money to buy even an 
orange. I heard them say so. 

(Continued on page $9) 
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SOAP SCULPTURE 


By MARION REED 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
OmaHa, NEBRASKA 


HERE is probably no other activ- 
ity which brings out unexpected 
talent so surprisingly as soap 
sculpture. Children who have 

never before had a real thrill in art class 
find in this medium a new means of ex- 
pression. A bit of soap, a knife, an orange- 
wood stick, and soon, from under eager 
fingers, emerges an ivorylike image, lovely, 
quaint, or humorous, reflecting the young 
artist’s mood! 

Animals are favorite models and are easy 
to begin with, especially rabbits or squir- 
rels in a crouching pose, which simplifies 
the difficulties of carving legs and feet. 
An orange-wood stick whittled to a flat 
blade at one end and a point at the other 
makes an excellent tool. It is impossible 
to give any set rules for procedure. Per- 
haps the best way to begin is to make a 
very simple outline drawing on rather thin 
paper the size of the soap to be used. The 
soap should be pared off smooth; then the 
outline may be traced through the paper 
pattern on to the soap with the point of 
the orange-wood ‘stick. With this line for 
guidance, cut away the soap with a pen- 
knife, keeping the general mass form, but 
leaving it a little larger than the outline. 
The rest of the soap must be more care- 
fully cut away, attention being given to 
good proportions on all sides. Some chil- 
dren will be more successful with low re- 
lief than with sculpture in the round. 


< x LS egies Pain Srna 
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EIGHTH-GRADE ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND TESTS 


By EDGAR S&S. JONES 


ForMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MONTICELLO, ILLINOIs 


T IS just as essential to have arithme- 
tic drills and tests in the eighth grade 
as it is in any of the lower grades. 
Sometimes there is but little practice 

upon the four fundamentals and frac- 
tions. If this neglect continues, the pu- 
pil’s ability to solve concrete problems is 
lessened considerably. It is also a fact that 
if drill exercises are omitted, the pupil is 
handicapped in the solution of commercial 
problems, the mastery of combinations in 
algebra, and the making of computations 
in geometry. 

The formation of the habit of checking 
is a necessity. In connection with accu- 
racy there should always be special atten- 
tion to the obtaining of a fair degree of 
speed. The student who is below average 
in speed is seldom, if ever, able to accom- 
plish the work assigned. Accuracy and 
speed should be given equal attention. 


EXERCISES ON THE FUNDAMENTALS 
The pupil who does not approach 100 


per cent accuracy in addition, with a fair . 


degree of speed, should practice on exer- 
cises similar to the following: 

1. Add (4 in one minute; value for each, 
15)— 


3. 4. 
84 98 
72 76 
68 44 
98 68 
74 98 
56 76 





oN OAS ON A COHN 
ConA eon OOH S LY 





Il. Add (2 in one minute; value for each, 
;0)— 





1. 2. 
846 284 
789 869 
387 458 
687 210 
986 128 

589 768 
786 345 

III. Subtract (6 in one minute; value for 


each, 10)— 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
3824 7869 3456 1298 3546 653 
1286 1287 1897 939 418 1128 
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IV. Subtract (5 in one minute; value for 
each, 10)— 
l. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
83245 26873 45873 66380 85648 
12896 18794 12968 23150 12307 





V. Multiply (3 in one minute; value for 


each, 25)— 
3. y & 3. 
346 286 345 
78 98 67 


4. Problems in which the real quotient 
is not the trial quotient, as, 8000487, 

§. Problems for stating first number of 
the quotient without hesitancy. 


COMMON FRACTIONS 


I. Add (3 in one minute; value for each, 
Bins 
1 2. 3 


2% 5% 4% 
3% 9% 5% 
6% 44% 6% 





II. Subtract (3 in one minute; value for 
each, 15)— 


1. 2. 3. 
15% 14% 28% 
8% 8% 15% 





III. Multiply (3 in one minute; value for 
each, 15)— 


Be 2. 3. 

6% X8% 25% X8 9%X15% 
IV. Divide (3 in one minute; value for 
each, 15)— 

1. 2. de 

48--7% 18%+-4% 16%-4 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS 


I. Multiply (4 in one minute; value for 
each, 15), being sure to place decimal 
points in proper places in answers— 


1. 2. 3. 4. 
8.47 16.28 4.28 28.2 
.68 9.3 .108 .24 





VI. Multiply (2 in one minute; value for 
each, 25)— 


1. 2. 
867 897 
346 286 





VIL. Divide (2 in one minute; value for 
each, 25)— 
1. 2. 
86) 45678 68) 24056 

There are students who have a low de- 
gree of accuracy and speed in long divi- 
sion. The systematic practice of such 
exercises as the following will help. 

1. Problems in which there is only one 

difficulty, that of carrying in multipli- 

cation, as 1188-36. 

2. Problems in which the main feature 

is the borrowing in subtraction, as, 

2728-62. 

3. Problems in which there are both 

borrowing in subtraction and carrying 

in multiplication, as 2394-63. 


Il. Divide (4 in two minutes; value for 
each, 18), placing points correctly— 
1. 2. 3. 
6.73) 464.37 673) .046437 5.6) 34.78 
4. 
46) .78342 


Dritt TEsts 


There are three drill tests given below, 
with the total score and length of time of 
each. The total time for the following 
test is § minutes; total score, 235. 

I. Add (2 in one minute; value for each, 
30)— 


l. 2. 
8634 4867 
$878 9865 
9687 2843 
3584 6789 
7896 6578 
6482 2468 





(Continued on page 63) 
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More MuRALs FOR SCHOOLS 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, TOowER Hitt ScHOOL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


EN I say, “More murals 

for schools,” I am making a 

plea for wall decorations 

made by children for their 
classrooms, halls, and special rooms—wall 
pictures belonging to the space in which 
they are painted or to which they are af- 
fixed, and reflecting the interest and abil- 
ity of the group. 

Man’s desire to beautify the interior of 
his dwelling with drawings and paintings 
of the events of his life goes back to the 
dim past, when the artist of the tribe, with 
great cunning of line, drew pictures on 
the rock walls of the caves that served as 
homes. The Egyptians covered the walls 
of their tombs with the life story of the 
person for whom the tomb was prepared. 
The Romans used wall paintings to make 
their rooms seem richer and more spa- 
cious. The early Christians filled the Cata- 
combs with paintings of Bible stories; and 
Giotto and Fra Angelico left priceless 
mural paintings in the little chapels of 
Assisi and Florence. It was not until later 
that pictures framed for hanging on walls 
became a factor in the history of art. 

So it is that the art of mural painting 
has a noble heritage. It has adjusted itself 
to every country and temperament. It is 
the art that brings to architecture a rich- 
ness and completeness that is much to be 
desired, and at the same time fulfills man’s 
wish for decoration. 

According to the purpose of all design, 
there must be in mural decorations, for 


the best effect, a fine relationship of de- 
sign to the given surface. Wall spaces have 
sufficient limitations to call for real cre- 
ativeness on the part of the artist. 

In almost every school there is some 


space which could be used by the children 


for a mural painting. Often a lunette 
over a door, a long panel between two 
windows, a back wall in a lunchroom, side 
walls in an auditorium, or long, wide 
spaces over blackboards seem to demand 
big, colorful pictures. 

Again, it may be that the children want 
to make a large painting, perhaps for a 
stage set. After the play is over, the 
painting is thought too lovely to be de- 
stroyed. A tour of the school discloses a 
large space in one of the main halls where 
such a painting seems to fit naturally. 
There it is placed, to be enjoyed and to 
lend real atmosphere to the school. 

To illustrate the first type of opportu- 
nity for mural decoration by children, we 
have an excellent example in the audi- 
torium of Inglenook Grammar School, 
Birmingham, Alabama. A group from 
the upper elementary grades wanted their 
auditorium to look more like a little thea- 
ter. The children asked permission to use 
the blackboard spaces between the win- 
dows for wall decorations, and permission 
was granted. The blackboards were cov- 
ered with beaver board, and the children 
started to work. 

They divided the art class, which was 
made up of pupils from the sixth, seventh, 
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A JUNGLE SCENE 


and eighth grades, into four groups. Each 
group selected a dramatic story which it 
wished to illustrate, and began gathering 
reference material which would be of help 
for drawing, characterization, costumes, 
and scenery. 

The children worked directly upon the 
beaver board, sketching in with charcoal 
their spacing of the main characters and 
background. They tried first for rhythm 
of line and later for tone and color. Not 


only did they consider pattern of line, but 

also pattern of dark and light through 

color. The work was divided according to 

ability. Children who drew figures easily 

chose that part of the composition as 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Bio printing from linoleum or 
wood blocks has long been a favorite 
in arts and crafts classes. However, chil- 
dren often find the sharp tools dangerous 
and the material too hard for success. 
With this fact in mind, we have tried 
working out some simple prints with the 
designs cut in erasers instead of in linoleum 
or wood, Any kind of eraser may be used, 
although we have discovered that an eraser 
which is firm and hard is easier to cut, and 
less liable to crumble than a soap eraser. 
The problem may be the outcome of a 
lesson in design, or it may be an applica- 
tion of some color theory. It can be used 
as a correlation with some other school 
subject, such as geography or literature. 
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ERASER PRINTING 


By GWENDOLYN O’CONNOR 


TEACHER OF ArT, MaPLe AVENUE SCHOOL, Newark, New Jersey 


The possible applications—book covers, 
telephone pads, notebook covers, book- 
marks, portfolios—are limitless. Either 
india ink or opaque water color may be 
used, 

The steps in the process are as follows. 
Draw around the eraser on a piece of ma- 


nila paper, in order to have the size for the 
design. In this space draw your design, 
avoiding unnecessary detail. Work for 4 
clear, simple edge. Cut out the paper pat- 
tern when the design is satisfactory; place 
the pattern on the eraser; and draw around 
it. With knife or razor blade, cut along 





ERASER PRINTS--- 


the pencil lines so that the design is left in 
relief. After applying paint or ink to the 
surface of the relief, press it on the mate- 
rial to be printed. With small children it 
is sometimes advisable to rule the paper or 
cloth lightly in pencil so that the print 
may be placed accurately. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
several effective examples of eraser print- 
ing. As a geography correlation, the 
“Igloo” print is a favorite. It is a sur- 
face pattern arrangement, having tempera 

(Continued on page 61) 
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A Unit oF WorK—THE SNOWSTORM 


By ERMA L. FERGUSON 


Heap or DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EpucaTION, TeEacHEers CoLiece, TEMPLE UNiverstry, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Motivation.—The class is corresponding 
with another group, living in the tropics. 
In their next letter, the pupils wish to tell 
their friends in the warm climate about a 
snowstorm. 


LEssON ONE 


J. Aims. 
A. To utilize an inner urge and direct 
it to a valuable piece of work. 
B. To aid the children in analyzing a 
subject; to help them discover the pos- 
sibilities of a subject; to direct their at- 
tention to the essential elements of a 
subject; and to give them a method of 
study and the necessary helps. 
II. Approach. 
A. It is in January, and a heavy snow is 
falling. The children have received a 
letter from their friends in the tropics, 
telling of life and amusements there. 
The children are eager to answer, and 
see the possibilities of using the snow- 
storm as a topic. 
Ill. Preparation. How can we make our 
friends understand all the factors of our 
experience? 
A. What topics need to be considered? 
1. The coming of the snowstorm. 
2. How it looks after a snowstorm. 
3. Fun during or after a snowstorm. 
4. An ice storm. 
§. Thawing. 
B. What to think about. 
1. How can we make our friends un- 
derstand the coming of the storm? 
2. Which type of storm shall we pic- 
ture for them? 
4) Softly falling snow. 
b) A blizzard. 
3. How can we make them see, feel, 
and hear it as we see, feel, and 
hear it? 
4. What adjectives will aid in mak- 
ing it realistic? 
§. What verbs will bring out the 
movement? 
6. What adverbs will strengthen im- 
pressions? 
7. What outline shall we follow in 
Preparing our account? 
8. How can a strong beginning sen- 
tence give the impression we desire? 
(Give several examples of strong be- 
ginning sentences. ) 
9. In what order shall we present 
sky, houses, trees,-fences, roads, 
ground, streams, rocks, and birds? 
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10. Shall we give our frierids an im- 
pression of cold, of whiteness, of beau- 
ty, of quietness, of noise, of danger, or 
of fun? 


Lesson Two 


I. Aims. 


A. By means of class reports to have the 
children arrange data logically; to have 
them express their ideas well; to develop 
appreciation. 


II. Procedure. 


A. Have each report read. Call atten- 
tion to the best points. With construc- 
tive criticism show weakness, and give 
assistance in remedying. Keep empha- 
sizing chief need—to help our friends 
to understand. 
B. Continually check with the follow- 
ing in mind: 

1. Is the account clear? 

2. Have we omitted anything? 

3. Are our impressions definite? 

4. Can our friends imagine the storm 

as clearly as we experience it? 
C. The teacher reads “The First Snow- 
fall,” by Lowell. The poem is studied 
for pictures and impressions. Children 
notice choice of words, similes, and 
metaphors. Teacher next reads the first 
part of “Snowbound,” by Whittier. 
Again there is evaluation of pictures, 
impressions, fine choice of words, and 
good sequence of events. “London 


Snow,” by Robert Bridges, is read for 
added impressions. 


D. Children revise their reports and 
again present them to the group. There 
is exacting, but helpful, criticism. As 
soon as a report is accepted, the child is 
asked to copy it. Completed reports 
are placed on the bulletin board. No 
one will want to exhibit unattractive 
papers; hence added effort. 


LESsoNn’ THREE 


. Aims. 


A. To give the child better powers of 
observation, greater accuracy in report- 
ing, and an appreciation of the common 
things of life. 


II. Approach. 


A. The children are asked to bring in 
pictures of snow scenes. Discuss the 
value of sending these. 


Ill. Preparation. 


A. Discuss each picture, bringing out 
the details that the children in the trop- 
ics should be helped to understand. 
1. Can they understand the leafless 
trees? 
2. How can we explain evergreens? 
3. Will they notice the blue shadows? 
4. Will they be surprised to see blue 
sky when we have described a storm? 
5. How can they be made to feel the 
crunching snow, the sting of the 
frost, the biting wind, or the intense 
light when the sun shines? 
6. How can they be made to hear 
the crack of the ice on the trees, the 
snapping of the twigs, the fall of the 
snow off a roof, the creak of sleigh 
runners, the gurgling of water under 
a cover of snow, and the silences? 
B. Choose a typical picture and have 
the children formulate an explanation 
to accompany it. Weigh each senterice 
as it is contributed. Place the work on 
the blackboard and continually revise, 
until a satisfactory product is secured. 
Have the class vote on a good penman 
to copy the work. Place the picture 
with the written work. 
C. Have children choose other pictures 
that are typical of phases of winter, and 
then write reports on them. Let the 
class decide which reports should ac- 
company pictures, and have them 
copied. 
D. Have a group of best students act as 
judges of the material submitted. If 
not. well done, devote a period to such 
(Continued on page 64) 
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HERE is always a fascination 
about traveling, even a short dis- 
tance. Children like to talk about 
the places they have visited, and 

to tell how they traveled. With crayon or 
paint they enjoy expressing their ideas 
graphically. A class may spend weeks in 
making a series of pictures to illustrate 
transportation by land, sea, or air, with- 
out losing interest. 

A group of seventh-grade pupils that 
was studying the “Western Movement” 
desired to make a frieze showing a proces- 
sion of covered wagons on their way into 
unknown country. The children realized 
that their factual knowledge concerning 
this mode of transportation must be 
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TRANSPORTATION DRAWINGS 


By ORA STRANGE KILBORN 
SuPERVisoR OF ArT, PuBLic ScHooLs, East Orance, New JERSEY 


the fast-sailing ship called the clipper, 
and the present-day ocean liner. 

When the drawings were completed, 
the children had learned that they could 
express their ideas more effectively if they 
gave consideration to the following im- 
portant points: 

1. Shape. The characteristics of the 

object. 

2. Proportion of individual objects. 





gained from books and pictures. The class 
divided itself into three groups. One 
group found pictures of covered wagons 
in the school reference books and in books 
from home, and from the public library. 
From the same sources, the second group 
obtained pictures of oxen; and the third 
group consulted the books to find as many 
related facts as possible. 

When the material had been collected, 
the children were ready to make their il- 
lustrations. (In previous grades they had 
learned how to make a picture tell a 
story.) After they had made prelimi- 
nary sketches and the teacher had helped 
them evaluate their work, the art super- 
visor was called upon for assistance. 

The pupils of a fifth grade became in- 
terested in the history of transportation 
by water in the United States. They 
made illustrations showing the canoe used 
by the Indians, the flatboat, the canal boat, 


the river steamer with a side paddle wheel, 


—" 
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3. The necessity of making one object 

important in every picture. 

a) It should be large enough to prop- 
erly fill the space allotted to it. 

b) It can be either the lightest or 
darkest spot in the picture. 

c) It ought to be piaced near the 
center and in the foreground. 

4. If two or three objects are used in one 
picture, some should appear in the dis- 
tance. To show distance, place the 
far-away object higher on the paper 
and make it smaller than the object 
that is near at hand. 

§. Strong color contrast helps to tell a 

story quickly and effectively. Such 

contrast may be obtained by placing 
light against dark or dark against light. 

Bright color always attracts attention, 

and it may be placed against either 

light, dark, or dull color. 

6. An object is more quickly seen if a 

considerable portion of it appears above 

the sky line. 

The drawing of a number of pictures, 
to be arranged in sequential order, illus- 
trating different phases of one subject, 
for example, transportation, is of real 
educational value to the child. He learns 
to work as a part of a group and to feel 
responsible for solving part of the prob- 
lem. He takes pride in the final result 
because he has been able to make an indi- 
vidual contribution to the problem. 
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A-CoASTING WE Go 


Worpds and Music By HILDRED TOPE 














A 





Heigh - ho! Though win - ter winds blow, Heigh - hol A - coast-ing we 
A 


sleds areheav-y, our feet are wea-ry, The snow’ is deep, the hill is steep, But 


oN 
\~— 


Slowly (as though climbing) 


— 
straight to the top . Then heigh - ho! A- coast-ing we 












Oh, what a thrill as we _ ridedownthe hill, Heigh - ho, heigh-ho, heigh - ho! 
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_ Hidden Presidents 
By Emma W. Little 


In the sentences given below are hidden 
the names of a number of United States 
presidents. How many can you find? 

1. The nation found a defender very 
loyal in Col. Nathan Hale. 

2. Mary’s dress was trimmed with red 
polka dots. 

3. Joyce set out for the school of art, 
hurrying all the way. 

4, In the desert the nomad is on home 
ground. 

§. Beyond the straits of Mackinac, level 
and blue stretched the sea. 

6. The cane-sugar fields of the South 
are called plantations. 

7. The ranchman moved the sluices for 
sheep-washing to new grounds. 


A Completion Chart 
By Margaret Miller 


A chart that has proved of real value to 
the teacher is one that affords pupils an 
opportunity to check off their names as 
they finish their corrected lessons. This 
chart takes but a few minutes to make, 
and is equally effective whether it is drawn 
on squared graph paper, like the one shown 
in the photograph, or drawn with pencil 
on plain manila or wrapping paper. 

The sentence, “I have finished,” is print- 
ed at the top of the chart. Underneath, 
at the left, are the pupils’ names, with 
squares after them, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Each column of squares is for a 
particular day and lesson, and is so labeled 
at the head of the column. Whenever a 
pupil has a perfect mark, or has cor- 
rected the problems missed in the arith- 
metic assignment, for example, he crosses 
off the square for that day and lesson after 
his name. 

Any lesson that has a written assign- 
ment lends itself to this kind of chart. The 
pupils enjoy checking off finished work, 
and it is an aid to the teacher in discover- 
ing which pupils need extra drill or are 
not doing the required work. It also en- 
ables parents to note the children’s prog- 
ress. Then, too, pupils working with this 
chart as an incentive are more eager to 
make up work that they have missed 
through being absent. 
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The Question Box 


How can mural painting become 
a part of children’s school expe- 
rience? (See p. 45) 
What art work makes geography 
more interesting? (See p. 51) 
What approach could be used by 
a teacher to introduce a study of 
the history of records? (See p. 40) 
How can soap be used as an art 
medium? (See p. 43) 
How can pupils become more 
proficient in solving arithmetic 
problems? (See p. 44) 
In what way can art enliven a 
study of the evolution of trans- 
portation? (See p. 48) 




















A Study of Asia 
By B. D. Bunn and Hilda McCurdy 


When the seventh grade of our school 
studied the continent of Asia, practically 
every subject of the curriculum was cor- 
related with the study. 

After discussing a country or a section 
of Asia, an outline was put on the black- 
board. This outline was used in writing 
co-operative paragraphs. Such problems 
as the following were discussed. 

1. Why has southeastern Asia—a coun- 
try with a wonderful past—no bright 
hopes for the future? 

2. How has Japan become one of the 
leading nations of the world? 

3. Why does Great Britain wish to con- 
tinue her control of India? 

Booklets were made, using the para- 
graphs written for English, and hand- 
colored maps. 

A committee was appointed to bring 
sand and sawdust for a sand table to show 
the map of Asia. One group cut strips of 
black paper to divide the countries, an- 
other cut letters for names, and so on. 

Many pictures representing life in Asia 
were brought to class. These were put on 
a poster designed by another committee. 

Other subjects were correlated as fol- 
lows. 

Reading.—Poems and selections from 
readers, dealing with different countries of 
Asia, were read. 
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Spelling.—Geographical terms were 
learned, such as: agriculture, forests, 
manufacturing, mining, torrid, tropical, 
zone, equator, nationalities, industry, con- 
tinent. 

Art.—A map of Asia was made to use 
on the cover of the booklet, and maps of 
different sections of Asia appeared on the 
inside pages. All maps were drawn on 
colored poster paper. Pictures were cut 
and pasted on cardboard to show scenes in 
Asia. Letters were also cut for posters. 

Writing.—Paragraphs were copied for 
the notebooks. 


Chinese Junks 
By Fanny Richardson 


Chinese junks are easily carved from 
soap, and make an interesting addition to 
the sand table. The illustration shows a 
side view of one, somewhat reduced. Four 
junks can be made from one large bar of 
soap, letting the end of the bar form the 
side of the boat. 

The rudder is a small piece of soap cut 
separately, and then fitted to a groove 
made in the stern of the boat. A little 
glue may be necessary to hold the rudder 
in the groove. The mast is a long, thin 
sliver of wood (or two toothpicks glued 
together). There is a toothpick at the 
bow of the boat. 

The sail is a piece of matting cut to the 
proper size, or it may be a piece of brown 
wrapping paper with green lines drawn 
across it. A rose hip serves for the lan- 
tern. 

According to an old Chinese theory, 
junks must have eyes to enable them to see 
their way. These may be painted on with 
tempera, or water color may be used fairly 
successfully. A coat of white shellac 
gives a finished appearance. 
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TRAVEL Posters MADE IN THE FirtruH GRADE 


By DELLA FRICKE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, EvANSVILLE, INDIANA 





NE of the most interesting and attractive art lessons 
of our fifth-grade pupils is the making of travel 
posters. These are individual cut-paper posters, nine 
by twelve inches, having as the main problems the 

following points: (1) To show good poster technique, (2) to 
use correctly and well a pair of complementary colors, and (3) 
to correlate with geography by choosing a scene or a custom.of 
a country being studied by the class. 

After discussing the problems, patterns are cut or drawn, the 
colors chosen, and decisions made as to where each color or value 
will be used to bring out the picture in the most striking man- 
ner. Black and white may, of course, be included with any pair 
of complements. Then the poster is made as planned. The let- 
tering is carefully thought out as to size, color, and position, so 
that it will be legible and also will be a truly harmonious part of 
the poster itself. 

The following are the colors of the posters shown on this page: 
Japan—background and water, blue; shore and mountain, 
grayed blue; torii, boats, and lettering, black; sails, and snow on 
mountain, white; sun, orange. Desert—background, blue; fore- 
ground and pyramids, dark tan; camels, lettering, and tree, 
black; edge of packs, orange. Greece—background, purple; 
ship and lettering, yellow; ripples in water, white streaks; mid- 
dle ground and pillars, grayed yellow; foreground, black. 
Holland—background, water, and lettering, white; foreground, 
opposite shore, and door and window frames in windmill, blue 
gray; near shore, bright blue; windmill and sun, orange; border, 
medium blue. These posters enlivened geography lessons. 





























TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





From Print to Script 
By Ethel E. Hickok 


EN I find that my pupils are having a 

difficult time making the transition 
from print to script letters, I paste on each desk 
a strip of paper on which the alphabet is type- 
written in small and capital letters. Under 
each letter is written in ink the script form of 
the letter. The slip is left on the desk until 
the pupil no longer needs it. 

A similar alphabet made with a printing set 
and having the corresponding script letters 
written with colored crayon may be tacked on 
the bulletin board for reference if a pupil has 
forgotten the form of the letter after his slip 
has been returned. 

Another method is to make for each pupil a 
booklet with his name on the cover. On the 
first page print A—-a, with the script forms 
written below, and so on through the alphabet, 
using one page for each letter. 

The pupils are proud to have booklets of 
their own, and become quite skilled in finding 
quickly any letter with which they are having 


difficulty. 


A Hobby Fair 
By Nerma N. Uncapher 
DECIDED to have a hobby fair. The 


pupils were asked to prepare things in 
which they were especially interested, and 
bring them to school for exhibition at an ap- 
pointed time. 

The children entered into the plan enthusi- 
astically. When the day came; we had a splen- 
did collection of maps, paintings, stamps, post 
cards, booklets, quilt blocks, cooking, penman- 
ship, rocks, shells, and soap carving. 

No prizes in money were given, but reliable 
judges classified the work, awarding first, sec- 
ond, and third places to the exhibitors. For 
general interest and a development of some 
learning in each child, the fair was a success. 


Neat Blackboard Work 


By Nema S. Johnston 


RULED blackboard is conducive to neat 

work. Beginning at the top, mark off at 
each end of the blackboard even spaces, as far 
apart as you wish your lines of writing to be. 
With the help of another person, hold a car- 
penter’s chalk string tightly between the marks 
from end to end. A third person will be need- 
ed to snap the string. This will make faint 
chalk lines to serve as guide lines. Using 


a yardstick, go over the chalk lines with a pen- 
cil. If the lines are drawn heavily, they will 
last through the year. 


An Arithmetic Drill 
By Lillian LaDue 


IS game develops the ability of pupils to 

give speedily the answers to arithmetic 
combinations. On oak-tag cards 4 by 5 inches, 
print the combinations for drill. Use one less 
card than the number of pupils in the class. 
Place these cards in a circle on the floor. Each 
pupil stands behind a card. The pupil who has 
no card stands in the center of the circle. 
When the signal, “march,” is given, the pupils 
march in a circle around the cards. At the 
word, “stop,” each player stops beside a card, 
and gives the answer to the combination in 
front of him as he is called upon by the teacher. 
If the pupil in the center gives the correct an- 
swer before the pupil called upon replies, he 
changes places with that pupil. The marching 
signal is given again, and the game continues. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


Slaps department of the magazine is de- 
voted to short, worth-while articles 
from our readers, telling of effective teach- 
ing methods, interesting school activities, 
or original developments arising from daily 
procedure. It is possible occasionally for 
us to use photographs or snapshots illustrat- 
ing articles submitted. 


Cr” xe =D 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 
husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 81/2 by 11 inches—type- 
written, if possible, and double-spaced; 
otherwise plainly written, in black ink, 
with space left between the lines. 


Each photograph should bear the con- 
tributor’s name and address. 


en"w =D 


One dollar will be paid for each accept- 
ed article, upon publication. Unavailable 
articles and photographs submitted to this 
department are not returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address mail for 
this department to: Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 




















A Vegetable Man 


By Katherine B. Peavy 
M* FOURTH grade made from vegetables 


a vegetable man that created a sensation 
at a health exhibit given in connection with a 
health program. The head was a turnip; the 
hat, lettuce; the arms, carrots; and the body, 
a large potato. He had cranberry eyes, nose, 
and mouth, and raisin buttons down his coat, 
His long legs were celery. 

The children liked him so well that when he 
began to wilt, they reproduced him on paper. 
The different parts were cut free hand, colored, 
and fastened together with paper clips. The 
legs were made of wrapping paper folded into 
quarter-inch tucks. When the man was hung 
up, his legs unfolded slowly, which represented 
the vegetable man growing. 


Our Surprise Table 
By Mabel Sickman Lane 
LMOST every child finds or receives dur- 


ing the year something that is rather un- 
usual, as for example, a beautiful rock or shell, 
an imported doll, or a piece of pottery. 

When a child brings his “surprise” to school, 
he tells the class about it during the opening 
period. Then he places it on a special table at 
one side of the room. 

During the day, as assigned work is com- 
pleted, the children may go quietly, one at 2 
time, to look at the “surprises.” One of the 
room duties that is much sought after is t 
dust and rearrange the surprise table. 


Balloon Ball 


By Bertha E. Davis 


O* STORMY days, we play balloon ball in 
the classroom. A cord is stretched acros 
the room a few feet above the children’s heads 
The class is divided into equal sides. Each side 
has four blown-up balloons. A different color 
is used for each side. At a given signal the 
players send their balloons up over the cord by 
hitting them with their hands. The side that 
receives the balls tries to return them over 
cord, without allowing them to touch the floor. 
Failure to do so means one point lost. 


Ready for Dismissal 


By Mary Caroline Gisch 


bee are four rows of seats in our school 
. W 


e try to see, after a signal is giv 
which row can first be ready for dis 
Requirements are quietness, no papers of © 
floor, neat desks, and pupils facing front ” 
correct sitting position when ready. 
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A Sand Pan 


By Mattie Lee Seymour 
A CAKE pan perhaps eighteen by twenty- 


seven inches filled with fine, moistened 
sand can be used in various ways in the class- 
room. In teaching geography, the pan may 
serve to illustrate plains, valleys, river basins, 
river systems, tributaries, deltas, continents, 
islands, or mountain systems. 

It can be used for constructing streets, 
parks, and playgrounds, in connection with 
safety lessons. 

It is an especial delight to children for illus- 
trating stories, using characters created from 
pasteboard and paints. 

Flowers or leaves to be drawn or painted in 
art class can be held in place and kept fresh by 
placing them in the wet sand. 

I have come to feel that a sand pan is an 
indispensable aid to classroom instruction and 
activities. 
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Improving Oral Reading 
By Lorena Norris 


NUMBER of my pupils were poor oral 
A readers. I divided them into two groups, 
having each group choose a name. Every Fri- 
day the same number of pupils from each 
group entertain by reading aloud, reciting 
poems, or giving dramatizations. The children 
determine by vote which side wins. 
This has afforded much pleasure, aside from 
having solved my reading problem. 


National Costumes 
By Lula Walker 
HANNS the pupils dress to represent 


people of various countries will add in- 
terest to geography classes. It is not necessary 
that the costumes be complete representations. 
One or two authentic costume details will serve 
to give the children a vivid impression. 











WINDOW DECORATION—HYACINTHS 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 








THIS hyacinth window decoration offers 
a good problem in free-hand paper cut- 
ting. The leaves may be cut singly, 
from green paper, and the flowers cut 
separately and then added. The flowers 
may be of purple or rose-colored paper, 


while dark gray, brown, or green paper 
would be effective for the box. 
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A Peep Show 


By Hazel Bennett 
7 2 children of. a third grade were memo- 
r 


izing the poem “Marjorie’s Almanac.” 
Each stanza so vividly pictures the seasons that 
the children asked whether they might make 
drawings to illustrate the poem. One child 
suggested that each choose the stanza he liked 
best, and make a peep show. 

Each scene was made in a shoe box, and when 
it was finished tissue paper was pasted over the 
top, thus admitting light enough to see the 
show. An opening large enough to peep 
through was cut in the front of the box. 

Grass was cut from green construction pa- 
per, and bright-colored paper flowers appeared 
in the grass. Twigs, on which were fastened 
paper robins, were placed in the box for trees. 

For the last stanza, snowflakes, made by 
stringing cotton on threads, were hung from 
the top of the box. “Mother knitting stock- 
ings and Pussy with the ball” was the subject 
of this scene. 

When all the scenes were finished, they were 
arranged in the order of the stanzas. This 
work gave opportunity for self-expression. 


For Modeling Work 


By Clarice Hynes 


HEN chalk becomes too short for writ- 

ing purposes, soak the pieces in water 
until the mixture is the consistency of thick 
paste. If it seems sticky, add a small quantity 
of sawdust. Use the mixture like modeling 
clay. Mold the figures desired. Let them dry 
for a day, and then paint them. 


A School Bank 


By LaVenia Reece 
Ao the pupils of a 6B grade had stud- 


ied about opening accounts, making de- 
posits, writing checks, and so on, they built a 
bank interior in the playroom in the basement. 
Some old screens were covered with brown 
paper, openings were left for windows, and 
strips of paper were pinned across the windows 
for bars. 

The class elected bank officers, tellers, and 
bookkeepers. With the use of a rubber stamp 
they made blank checks and deposit slips. They 
also made signature cards and pass books. A 
box of paper money supplied the cash. 

The bank workers took their places; then 
the class entered.’ At first the children watched 
while one child opened an account, another 
cashed a check, and another, who already had 
money on deposit, made another deposit. Then 
the completed signature card, pass book, de- 
posit slip, and canceled check were examined 
by the class. 

After the preliminaries, a few days were 
given to carrying on business as nearly like a 
real bank as possible. The bookkeepers checked 
up after each lesson and posted the books. It 
was surprising how well the children could 
handle all business relative to ordinary banking 
after a few lessons on it. 
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A Travel Game 
By Ella B. Johnson 


E following game helps to fix in mind the 

products, cities, and characteristics of 
groups of states. A group of states is selected. 
One child begins the game by saying, “We de- 
cided to tour the New England States in our 
car. On this trip we saw apple orchards.” The 
next child says, “We saw apple orchards, and 
Barre.” The third child says, “We saw apple 
orchards, Barre, and canoes.” The fourth child 
says, “We saw apple orchards, Barre, canoes, 
and dairies.” 

They go through the alphabet in this man- 
ner. Any one who fails to remember all that 
the others named, or who cannot think of any- 
thing for his letter, must pay a forfeit at the 
end of the game. The forfeit may be naming 
the states and capitals of the section chosen, 
the rivers, principal cities, or whatever the class 
decides, 


Gifts to the School 


By Thelma Gregory 


INCE our school was devoid of seatwork ac- 
tivities and games, the pupils decided that 
instead of exchanging gifts with one another at 
Christmas time, they would give them to the 
school. 

When classes resumed after the holidays, all 
were pleased with a box of dominoes, a box of 
checkers, a set of flash cards, some bean bags, 
and so on. These proved more than welcome 
on cold winter days when the children could 
not go outdoors to play. 


New Pictures 
By Ruth E. Warren 


HAVE collected so many nice pictures, that 

I am unable to use them all as illustrative 
material. I classify the pictures according to 
the months in which they may be used, mount 
them on poster or heavy wrapping paper, and 
write short stories or questions under them. 
If a picture has been used in a language lesson, 
then the story is one which the class has writ- 
ten. The children delight in reading their own 
work, 

Holes are punched in the mounting paper to 
fit a large loose-leaf notebook having a dec- 
orated cover. The pictures are changed each 
month and for special occasions. Thus the 
book, which is placed on the reading table or on 
an empty desk, is always interesting. 


Work in History 
By Georgia Palmer 


E children in my rural school, where the 

alternating system is used, had covered the 
entire history textbook the year before. To 
make the work of review interesting, each of 
the five eighth-graders was assigned a window 
to decorate. Each chose a topic, and illus- 
trated it, using the broad sill of the window, 
as well as the window itself. This work 
proved fascinating to the children. 
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Club Exchange 


Nore: The Club Exchange provides a means whereby schools may correspond 

with one another. The insertion of a notice, therefore, carries with it the ob- 

ligation to acknowledge all communications promptly. Notices for the Club 
Exchange must be signed by teachers themselves. 


California.—The sixth and seventh grades of 
Lemon Cove School would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, products, and souvenirs with other 
schools in the United States and its possessions, 
and in foreign countries. Address all corre- 
spondence to Miss Ester Palmberg, Lemon Cove, 
California. 


Florida.—My pupils of the fifth grade wish 
to exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs with 
pupils of the same grade in other schools in the 
United States and its possessions. Address: 
Mrs. Edna Benton, 424 North Collins Street, 
Plant City, Florida. 


Idaho.—Miss Virginia Trevey’s pupils in the 
fourth grade, Fruitland, Idaho, would like to 
exchange letters and school work, especially art 
work, with other fourth grades in the United 
States or in foreign lands. 


Idaho.—Mrs. Katherine Marler and her pupils 
of grades five to eight, Jerusalem School, Horse 
Shoe Bend, Idaho, would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, products, flowers, or any other 
items of interest with schools in the United 
States and in all other English-speaking coun- 
tries. 


lowa.—The pupils in the fifth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of Caledonia School would like to 
correspond with other schools. Address: Miss 
Ruth Inman, Griswold, lowa, in care of Mr. Ted 


Shellberg. 


Kansas.—Miss Marie Reynolds, District No. 
60, Ford, Kansas, teaches Mulberry School, 
which would like to correspond with pupils in 
other states of the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 


Kentucky.—The teacher and pupils of Bunker 
Hill Rural Schools (all grades) would like to 
exchange letters, souvenirs, and products with 
schools in all the states and possessions of the 
United States, and in foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. John Bannock, Falmouth, Kentucky. 


Kentucky.—My pupils of grades five to nine 
would like to exchange letters, school work, 
pictures, products, and souvenirs with other 
schools in the United States and its outlying 
possessions, in Canada, or in foreign countries. 
Address: Mrs. J. R. Kemper, Monterey, Ken- 
tucky. 


Michigan.—Our rural school of eight grades, 
in the thumb of Michigan (near Saginaw Bay), 
wishes to exchange letters, school work, and pic- 
tures with other schools in the United States or 
in its possessions. The address is Miss Theo 
Jensen, Murphy School, District No. 6, Milling- 
ton, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—Our school would like to corre- 
spond with pupils in foreign countries and in 
the United States. Our grades are five through 
eight and the address is Miss Sophie Bornholdt, 
Fairmont, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—All the grades of School District 
No. 80, Lucan, Minnseota, Miss Martha Janssen, 
teacher, would like to exchange products and 
school work with pupils in all the states and in 
foreign countries. 


Nebraska.—Mrs. Meade Westman and pupils, 
grades six to eleven, Riverside School, District 
No. 28, Rural Route No. 2, Silver Creek, Ne- 
braska, would like to correspond with pupils in 
all the states, in Canada, or in foreign coun- 
tries. 
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North Carolina-—The second grade of St. 
Mary’s School would like to correspond with 
schools in other states and in the island posses- 
sions of the United States. The address is 
Miss Frances Fulghum, Lucama, North Carolina, 


North Dakota.—The fourth and fifth grades 
of Fredonia Public School would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, products, and school 
work with pupils in the United States and its 
outlying possessions, and in other English- 
speaking countries. The teacher is Miss Frieda 
Rembolt, Fredonia, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—The fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades of Miss Mariom A. Steindl, Central 
School, Ray, North Dakota, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of other states. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades are eager to exchange letters, school 
work, and products with some school in each of 
the states and possessions of the United States. 
Address correspondence to Miss Velma Lou 
Ward, Lindsay, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania.—The seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils of New Mahoning School would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs with 
schools in the United States and its possessions, 
and in foreign countries. Address: Mr. L. Harry 
Kershner, Andreas, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—The fourth-grade pupils of 
Miss Ethel Ketter, Walnut Street School, Wilson 
Station, Clairton, Pennsylvania, wish to ex- 
change letters, pictures, products, and souvenirs 
with schools in the United States and its posses- 
sions, and in foreign countries. Clairton is in 
the same county as Pittsburgh. 


South Dakota.—Miss Emily Murtaugh and pu- 
pils of grades seven and eight, Castle Rock, 
South Dakota, wish to exchange pictures, prod- 
ucts, letters, or souvenirs with any school at 
home or abroad. 


Texas.—The third, fourth, and fifth grades of 
Run School, Donna, Texas, taught by Miss 
Charlotte Tompkins, would like to exchange let- 
ters, school work, and pictures with pupils in 
the same grades of other states, Alaska, the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, Canada, Eng- 
land, and South American countries. 





Texas.—The pupils of grades five to eight of 
Slide Rural School would like to exchange let- 
ters and products with other schools in the 
United States. Address: Miss Grace Cade, 
Rural Route No. 4, Lubbock, Texas. 


Virginia——The third grade of Miss Elsie 
Patteson and the sixth grade of Miss Mary 
Willis, both of Beaverdam, Virginia, would like 
to exchange letters and products with schools 
in all the states and possessions of the United 
States, and in other countries. We would like 
to exchange class maps of Virginia for similar 
maps of the states, possessions, or countries. 


West Virginia—Cold Spring School, all 
grades, would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, pictures, and school work with schools at 
home and abroad. Address: Miss Sylva Lynch, 
Rural Route No. 1, Box 302, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—Mr. Henry C.. Seeger’s seventh 
and eighth grades of Immanuel School, Water- 
town, Wisconsin, would like to exchange letters 
and pictures with the same grades in other 
states and countries. 
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IDEAS 


FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 





A Paper-Bag Party 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


ITE the invitations to the party on 
small new paper bags, and have plenty 
of bags of various suitable sizes in readiness. 
A good game to start the fun is Paper Bag 
Hand Shake, described on page 53 of the 


| Instructor for September, 1932. The party 


may continue with the following activities. 
Burst the Bag.—The players are divided into 

two groups of equal number, facing each other. 

Each person is given a small paper bag. The 


_ members of one side blow up their bags, hold 
| the air in, and burst them, trying to make as 
_ much noise as possible. Those on the opposite 
_ side then do the same. 


Several persons pre- 
viously appointed as judges decide which group 
made the louder noise, and that side is declared 
to be the winner of the game. 





Paper-Bag Modeling.—The group of players 
surrounds one large, or several small, tables, on 
which have been placed plenty of paper bags, 
several rolls of cotton, balls of string, and a few 
pairs of scissors. Each player models or con- 
structs a person or animal from a paper bag, all 
vying with one another. The whole bag must 
be used, but it can be cut, turned, or twisted in 
any way desired. The cotton is used for stuff- 
ing the models. When the time for modeling 
has expired, an “exhibition” is held and a prize 
awarded to the best paper-bag artist. 

Paper-Bag Relay.—The participants are di- 
vided into two teams of equal number. Each 
team takes its position on a starting line. The 
first member of each team receives a paper bag. 
At a given signal he must blow up the bag, 
twist it at the top to confine the air, then place 
it upon his head, and race to the opposite goal 
line without losing the bag. As soon as a 
paper bag falls from the head of either racer, 
the next in line in his team runs out, picks up 
the paper bag, balances it on his head, and takes 





up the race for his side. Since the players must 
run, no one is likely to go more than a few steps 
before the bag flies from his head. The side 
which first gets the paper bag across to the op- 
posite goal, in prescribed order, and back again 
to the starting line, wins the race. 








T= page is devoted to plans and ac- 
tivities for school parties. There ap- 
pear this month complete suggestions for a 
paper-bag party. The games for this party 
may also be used as indoor recreational ex- 
ercises at any time of the year. The snow 
games afford lively outdoor activity wher- 
ever snow is abundant. 

We shall be glad to have you send ac- 
counts of parties to Helen Mildred Owen, 
Managing Editor, the INstructor, 514— 
516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Pay- 
ment will be made for accepted material. 




















Ankle Bag.—Divide the players into two 
sides of equal number. Give those on one side 
white paper bags and those on the other, brown 
ones. Each participant then blows up his paper 
bag, twists the top to confine the air, fastens it 
tightly with a piece of string, and ties it to his 
ankle. When all are ready, a signal is given 
and the players mingle, each trying to burst as 
many bags of the opposite side as possible. 
When time is called, count is made of the bags 
remaining intact, and the side having the most 
wins. 

Refreshments.—When refreshments are to 
be served, each guest is given a paper bag. Re- 
freshments should be arranged on a long table, 


tf. 


around which the guests may pass, helping 


- themselves and filling their bags as they go. 


Almost anything that is served at a picnic is 
suitable for the bag lunch, which may be as 
simple or varied as desired. Each guest takes 
also a paper plate and a napkin. A beverage of 
some kind should be served. 

Stories.—During the repast someone may tell 
an old story about a bag, such as “letting the 
cat out of the bag.” Long ago it sometimes 
happened that when a farmer took a small pig 
to market he took also, in another bag, a cat. 
If the purchaser investigated before buying, he 
“let the cat out of the bag.” If he did not 
look into the bag before purchasing, he discov- 
ered later that he had “bought a pig in a poke.” 

Other old stories about bags can perhaps be 
told by various members of the group. 





Snow Games 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


The Snow King.—Tramp down the snow to 
form two parallel base lines at a suitable dis- 
tance apart. Someone is chosen to be the snow 
king, and takes his place midway between the 
two base lines. All the other players are snow- 
men and stand on one or the other of the bases. 
As the snowmen run from one base to the 
other, the snow king tries to catch them. All 
who are caught between bases belong to the 
snow king’s court and help him to eapture 
more snowmen. When all have been captured, 
the first one caught becomes the snow king for 
the next round. 

Snowball Race—Tramp a starting line in the 
snow and opposite it, at a considerable distance, 
a goal line. The players stand on the starting 
line, each makes a snowball, and places it on 


his head. The snowballs must not be flattened 
where they rest on the head. When the signal 
to go is given, all proceed toward the opposite 
goal, trying to keep the snowball balanced on 
the head. Anyone whose snowball falls from 
his head is out. The first to reach the goal with 
his snowball on his head is the winner. 

Snowball Hoop.—Suspend a hoop from the 
branch of a tree or other available support. All 
the players help in making a big pile of firm 
snowballs, which should be placed at a suitable 
distance from the hoop. The players, in turn, 
are allowed a certain number of balls apiece. 
Each tries to see how many of his snowballs he 
can throw through the hoop. The one who 
throws the most through is the winner. If two 
or more are tied, they compete for the cham- 
pionship. 

Snowball Call_—The one who is “It” starts 
the game by tossing a firm snowball into the 
air, at the same time calling the name of one of 
the other players. The one whose name is 
called must try to catch the ball before it hits 


\ 


es 
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the ground. If he does this, he becomes the 
tosser and calls the name of another player. If 
he fails to catch the snowball, he is out of the 
game. The tossing is kept up until all but one 
of the players have been eliminated. The one 
remaining is the winner. 
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[Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. This month we show scenes in Canada and Alaska. ] 
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1932 TRAvEL Contest Prize WINNERS 


Ist Prize—Travel at Home ($100) 


Rutu Secor, Haverstraw, N.Y. 
Klondike to Broadway 


Ist Prize—Travel Abroad ($100) 


Hitpa SoutTHat., Leonardo, N.J. 
Believe It or Not! Ten Weeks Abroad 
for $450 


2nd Prize ($75) 


DorotnHy Duncan, Wilmette, III. 
Across the Blue Bow! of Infinity 


3rd Prize ($60) 


EMMA Humate, Emporia, Kans, 
From the Middle to the Edge 


4th Prize ($50) 


ArxtrHemise Gorertz, New Orleans, La. 
Marvelous Mexico 


Sth Prize ($35) 
Eprrn SmirH, Richmond, Calif. 
Italian Sunshine 


6th Prize ($25) 


Muriet Hetena Sissons, Toronto, Ont. 
Olympia—1932 


7th Prize ($20) 


Hritpa A. Asrams, Northville, Mich. 
Thirty Days in Russia 


The 25 Winners of $10 Prizes 


Grace Borpeton Acate, Lafayette, La. 
The Lure of Lovely Louisiana 

ApriaN ALLAN BANNISTER, Georgetown, 

British Guiana 

A Trip to the Kaieteur Falls 

EprrH Branver, Newark, N.J. 
Our Neighbors across the Rio Grande 

Maras. H. B. Catpwett, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Mountain, Plain, and Cave 

Bernice R. Donprneau, Mason, Mich. 
And We Went to Spain 

Maupe M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 
Nantucket, Quaint and Beautiful 

Minna M. Hansen, Waterloo, Iowa 
Six Weeks of Wandering in Germany 

Ecsa B. Herenstern, Zurich, Switzer- 

land 

Through the Holy Land and Home 

Mernice Hower Hvuycx, Denver, Colo. 
Traveling among the Pueblo Indians 

Nexium A. Jonnson, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Turning Money into Mind 

Evotse Lavraiscuerr, Hoonah, Alaska 
Come Visit Hoonah with Us 

TrxHon I. LavraiscHerr, Hoonah, Alaska 
Back to Civilization 

Joun G. Letser, Orangeville, Ill. 
On Learning the Joys of Travel 

BertHa B. Lirrect, West Haven, Conn. 
A Cross-Country Run 

SaraH MacponaLp, St. Paul, Minn. 
A Sentimental Journey 

CHARLES MANKENBERG, Babb, Mont. 
Seeing America First 

G. Wi_surn May, Metropolis, Il. 
Through Mexico on High School Spanish 


. have heard the expression, “an embarrassment of riches.” 
Well, that’s what we had when October 15 brought the close 
of our 1932 Travel Contest! What we didn’t have was a line-up 


of prizes that met the situation. 


This was the difficulty: For every prize from 1st to 7th, there 


were at least two Travel Stories deserving of the award. 


It was 


with very great reluctance that some of these were put in the $10 
group. A similar situation was faced in observing the limits of the 
$10 group. Many more than 25 manuscripts deserved at least $10! 
And yet, to be in any of the groups is a real honor. 

Our especial congratulations go to the two winners of Ist prizes 
—RMiss Ruth Secor of Haverstraw, N.Y., and Miss Hilda Southall 
of Leonardo, N.J.—the more fortunate because they had strong 


rivals. 


Their Travel Stories, in full, will be published in the 


Instructor. As the months pass, excerpts from many of the other 
prize-winning manuscripts will be given, often with illustrations, 
and we feel sure that you'll enjoy them all. 





Mary McINtTosn, Seattle, Wash. 
A Steamer to Alaska 
Ciara A. Smitn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Through Our Rocky Mountain 
National Parks 
Viota K. SueTTrerLern, West Orange, N.]J. 
Come with Me to Palestine 
CATHERINE Tatum, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cuba—The Enchanted Isle of the 
Caribbean 
Mary S. Tuomas, Toronto, Ont. 
Bohemia Goes Abroad—1932 
EvizaBeEtH Ty er, Bristol, Tenn. 
The Hem of Her Garment 
Rutu E. Wappettr, Evanston, IIl. 
At the Door of the East 
Maset A. Wooprorp, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
A Summer Journey in Spain 


The 67 Winners of $5 Prizes 


Kate ANpbrew, Cochrane, Ont. 
A Cruise on the St. Lawrence 
Doris Arsocast, Akron, Ohio 
Two Innocents Abroad 
Henry Arcuuteta, Albuquerque, N. M. 
A Trip to California 
Haute A. Barro, Crafton, Pa. 
A Combination of Travel and Study 
Sister M. BerNarD, Bessemer, Ala. 
San Antonio—City of the Alamo 
Mary Ape.te Boynton, St. Ignace, Mich. 
In Foreign Lanes 
ZupHa Capron, Rochester, N.H. 
Locked Through 
Marie J. Cassipy, Aurora, IIl. 
A Permanent Investment 
ANNE CHISHOLM, Moose Pass, Alaska 
To the States and Back 
Opat A. Crass, Moberly, Mo. 
Vacation Glimpses 
Iva J. Crisp, Pittsfield, Ill. 
The Land of Sand, Sunshine, 
Water 
Ferne Evizasetn Darsy, Plainfield, N.J. 
Through Germany and the Black Forest 
Wanpba Daartine, Ironton, Ohio 
Journey to and about Manhattan 


and 


MarcarET DE GarMo, Redondo Beach, 
Calif. 
Round Trip to Panama 
Erst: DEHMEL, Cedarburg, Wis. 
My Gypsy Trail 
SaARELLEN M. DeLane, San Diego, Calif. 
I Went to Ireland 
Maspet HELENE Fincke, Everett, Wash. 
My Canadian Trip 
PAULINE FiscHEer, Cumberland, Wis. 
All Aboard for the East! 
LORRAINE FLETCHER, The Dalles, Oreg. 
Hawaii—A Glimpse of Paradise 
FANNIE T. Focter, Billings, Mont. 
Anthropology under Turquoise Skies 
Jessie M. Forp, Des Moines, Iowa 
People and Places 
Rost Frank, New York, N.Y. 
My Trip to Germany 


E. JANE GILFILLAN, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alaska and the Northwest 


EsteLtta GotpsmitH, Hunlock Creek, Pa. 


The Happiest Vacation of My Life 
Mary Greer, Connersville, Ind. 
Vacationing in Colorado 
Ava HaAFENRICHTER, Plainfield, III. 
Rolling Down to Rio 


DorotHuy L. Haucen, Annandale, Minn. 


Through a Looking-Glass 

Vera M. Hessian, San Diego, Calif. 
Hail, Europe! 

LeonaINE M. Hirt, Ketchikan, Alaska 
Summer School in Hawaii 

BeutaH Grace JENKINS, Bastrop, Tex. 
Memory Mosaic 

Reese Joe Jrmerson, Meridian, Miss. 
Hikes of 1932 

RAMONA JOCHIMSEN, Sparta, Wis. 
Self-Education through Travel 

Ernet V. Ketternouse, Schodack 

Landing; N.Y. 

A Dream Realized 

Caror F. Kramer, Miller, S. Dak. 
Dakota to New York 

Frore A. Lapornte, Embrun, Ont. 
To the Land of Bountiful Charms 


F. May Lapornte, Breckenridge, Que. 
To the Charming Land of the West 
GEORGIANA AbRIEN LIEDER, Richmond 

Hill, N.Y. 
America the Beautiful 
ADELAIDE Jo Lioyp, Remsen, Iowa 
My Trip to Washington 
BeERTHA LowMAN, Johnstown, Pa. 
Happy Days in Europe 
KATHLEEN LYNN, Tampa, Fla. 
A Free-Lancer in Europe 
Leta Mappox, Wayland, Mo. 

A Week’s Cruise on Four Great Lakes 
ALFRED J. McFarvanp, La Junta, Colo. 
Education through Travel Detours 

Ciara M. Merket, Glenham, S. Dak. 
The Enchanted Trail 
F. Muriet Mitten, Rainier, Alta. 
A Week at Banff 
IRENE Moore, Memphis, Tenn. 
The Lure of the West 
Grace E. Moyer, Beach, N. Dak. 
The Lure of the East 
IsapeEL H. Murray, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Tourist Number Ten 
Emma Myer, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Around the Square 
Hazet Myers, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Saguenay River 
Jennie N. Pincrey, Lewis, Iowa 
A Bicentennial Trip to Our Capital 
FANNtE V. Quick, Warsaw, Ill. 
Under Western Skies 
ApELaAIpE P. Ricuarps, Allentown, Pa. 
“Such Stuff as Dreams Are Made on” 
Ciara B. Ru.ey, Pensacola, Fla. 
We Bid Farewell to Madame Pele 
LENORE CATHERINE SMITH, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Holidays and Theses 
Nora Stewart, Miles City, Mont. 
Cruising Alaska’s Summerland 
Hirpur L. SvENson, New Haven, Conn. 
My Travels through Sweden 
Lois Taytor, Shoshone, Idaho 
A Thousand Thrills 
Lyppa VaH Le, Wright City, Mo. 
My Vacation Investment 
ELIZABETH VARNUM, San_ Bernardino, 
Calif. 
From Blue to Blue 
FaNnora VOIGHT, San Antonio, Tex. 
El Paso 
Littian WeizeENnorF er, New York, N.Y. 
How about Honduras? 
GERALDINE E. WEsTABY, 
S. Dak. 
Vagabonding through England 
ANN WicHtT, Waco, Tex. 
Kaleidoscope 
FANNIE WRIGHT, Union, N.J. 
Florida—The Land of Sunshine 
Himpacarp WuRZELBACHER, Westwood, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
My Trip to Florida 
ELEANOR CONOVER YAEGER, 
ville, N.J. 
Glimpses of Nassau and Cuba 
FLorENcE P. Younc, Reading, Mass. 
Visiting “The City of the Queen of 
the Angels” 
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“Franklin Selling Ballads 


on the Streets 


of Boston” —Mills 
(Continued from page 11) 


of his murals in tiles, and he di- 
rected the decoration of Dedham 
Pottery. 

His painting has included land- 
scapes, portraits, and murals. The 
past few years have been given more 
to the painting of portraits. Mills 
turns to whatever medium best ex- 
presses his thought or feeling, and so 
we find him working with oil, water 
color, the etching needle, clay, or 
glass. 

The Franklin murals stand as his 
most important mural work. They 
bespeak a great deal of delightful 
and interesting research. The paint- 
ings are historically correct, even to 
the smallest detail of costume. For 
the setting of the cover painting, 
Mills has re-created the vicinity 
around the Old State House, show- 
ing the bookstore, the Blue Anchor 
Tavern, Governor Winthrop’s man- 
sion, and, in the background, the 
belfry of the Cedar Meeting House. 

The series of murals depicts 
Franklin as a youth, printer, editor, 
soldier, scientist, librarian, patriot, 
diplomat, and statesman. 


Epitor1AL Note: Our February cover 
painting, “The Gettysburg Address, 1863,” 
by Ferris, will be the subject of Miss 
Eckford’s next picture study lesson. 


The Real Eskimo 


(Continued from page 15) 


would be dwelling in a forest among 
trees a hundred feet high. 

Then, if you were to picture the 
Eskimo as he is to-day, you would 
range from communities which nev- 
er saw a white man until Rasmussen 
visited them about ten years ago 
to others that have been in touch 
with Europeans for nearly a thou- 
sand years. They would range 
from people who saw their first 

k in Rasmussen’s hands to others 
who began publishing journals 
in their own language, doing all 
the editorial, printing, and publish- 
ing work themselves, as far back as 
our Civil War. They would range 
from men who never heard a gun 
fired or a watch tick until ten years 
ago to those who own schooners and 
power launches and light their 
dwellings from individual electric 
plants. In travel methods, they 
would range from the most primi- 
tive to the most modern. Not an 
inconsiderable part of the revenue 
of companies developing the north- 
ern flying services comes from Eski- 
mos and other Indians who engage 
transportation just as we do. 

If and when you change from the 
fiction Eskimo of the present text- 
book to the people and land of real- 
ity, you may lose something in 
strangeness, but nothing in charm, 
and you will gain enlightenment. 
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“It will be 
MONTHS 


before she can TEACH again” 






What a blow those words of her doctor 
must have been to this Cleveland, Ohio, 
teacher. Happy and well one minute—but 
the next struck down by an auto, causing a 
fractured skull. The accident itself was 
not preventable, but much financial loss 
was prevented by her forethought in join- 
ing the T. C. U. Fortunately for her, she 
was under the T. C. U. Umbrella, for in the 
time of real need she received a T. C. U. 
check with which to help pay her Doctor, 
Nurse and Hospital bills. Teachers never 
know when an accident, sickness or quar- 
antine will bring the worry of heavy bills 
and perhaps stop their pay. It’s a risk too 
great for any teacher to carry alone. For 
only a few cents a day you can pass this 
risk on to the T. C. U. 


aw ii . 
Who will pay the Dector,the P 
Nurse and the Board Bill... 
when YOU are sick or injured ? 





ae “You aren’t half as sick 
All these Benefits are Yours ; , 
$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled when you re sick under the 


by accident or confining sickness. ” 

$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined We C. U. Umbrella. naciies 

and your salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not con- OU don’t want to give up new clothes that you actually 


fine you to the house, but keeps you from your work. need. You don’t want to forego a nice vacation, nor 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two be compelled to borrow money. Yet, when you are not in- 

months when you are confined to an established sured against the piling up of heavy bills, due to accident, 

hospital. sickness or quarantine, you take a chance of giving up all 

$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled these things. It’s a risk few teachers can afford to take. 

by injuries received in an automobile accident and ‘ : 

$1,000 for accidental death in an automobile dis- Why take this chance when the Teachers Casualty Un- 

aster. derwriters, an organization of teachers for teachers, will 

$333 to $1,000 (and up) for major accidents, or for assure you an income when you are sick, or quarantined or 

accidental loss of life. These indemnities are in- accidentally hurt. 

creased 10 per cent for each consecutive annual re- ' : 

newal of the policy for not to exceed five years. Like hundreds of other teachers you, too, will find that 
ti , _- ’ e 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained tb ~~ not half as sick when you ~ sick under the T. C. U. 

in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. mbrella.” Worry about doctor bills is gone. Read the 


; ; Fs benefits listed at the left. Then make up your mind now— 
Operation benefits in addition to other benefits, after before it is too late—to get all details and costs of T. C. U. 
your policy has been maintained in force for one Protecti 
year. rotection. 


Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. Fill out and mail the coupon below—it obligates you in 

no way whatever. It will bring you all information on how 

to get under the T. C. U. Umbrella, so that when rainy days 

Feels Sefer Th E come your way, you, too, will receive T. C. U. checks by air 
eels Saler an Cver mail to help pay your bills. Mail it today, please. 

Under T.C.U. Umbrella 





My first claim has been paid with a promptness and good , Teachers Casualty Underwriters 

will, which has astonished me. For the past 14 years I 

a felt safe with T. C. U. protection—now I feel safer 841 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 
an ever! 


Florence K. Adams, Berkeley, Cal. 


To the T. C. U., 841 T. C. U. Building, 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Saved Me Worry 


I appreciate the fairness, 
promptness, and the good 
spirit of the T. C. U. more 
than I can express in 
words. It saved me days of 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


worry and did its part in Name 
helping pay my hospital 
bill. I shall always have a Address 


good word for the T. C. U. 


Minnie M. Largent, 
Carthage, Mo. 


(This coupon places the sender wnder no obligation.) 
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EDUCATION, / 
like charity, may begin at 7/7 
home—but it ends pgEYoND 

THE HORIZON, The zest of 
learning — is the quest for 
far objects, hidden answers. 


** bhege OA ey Pte ale 


{ { The very richest field of knowledge, unplumbed and unspoiled, 
begins at Hawaii. Here is the beginning of a new world, a new lore, a 
new spirit of living. 


B 8 Due to the less-than-5-day service of the three splendid liners 
“Mariposa,” “Monterey” and “Malolo,” the word “far” is no longer a 
stumbling block—while the answer to “How can I afford it?” is revealed 
with economic clarity by the moderate fares that prevail. 


i 8 Bur your vacation may invite a longer, farther quest—to fascinating 
New Zealand, a scenic revelation, then to Australia, oldest and least- 
known of continents, burgeoning with new sights. 


Af En route through the romantic glamour of the South Seas, with 
stops at Pago Pago and Suva, the “Mariposa” and “Monterey” —(new 
Matson-Oceanic super-ships) write upon this pagan backdrop in the 
firm, fine script of modern luxury! 


§ § You, who know values, consider both the curricular and extra- 
curricular advantages of this unrivalled voyage—then chart your course 
according to your time and circumstance. A short two weeks’ session in 
Hawaii—or 46 days to as-long-as-you-like for a comprehensive study, 
culminating in New Zealand and Australia. You major in economy— 
yet Concentrate on romance and adventure! 





Your FIksT LESSON is Contained in an attractive, il- 
lustrated booklet explaining every detail fully. Not 
least in interest are the attractive round trip fares to 
New Zealand & Australia. Won't you send for this 
information, before commencing any other study? 








MATSON LINE + OCEANIC LINE 


216 Market St., San Francisco - 780 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles - 271 Pine St., Portland, Ore, 
814 Second Ave., Seattle ‘ 535 Fifth Avenue, New York « 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago YJ} 
218 East Broadway, San Diego 
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A Transportation Project 


Objectives 


(Continued from page 20) 


Activities 
either typed or from 
blackboard. (See sug- 
gested seatwork given on 
page 21.) 

The third group may 
drill on lines, phrases, or 
words found in the 
chart. Since it is the 
slowest group, this group 
needs all possible drill de- 
vices. 

By consulting a stand- 
ard word list, containing 
the requirements for 
your grade, words which 
the children need to 
learn may be incorpo- 
rated in the chart. 


Outcomes 





To increase skill in writ- 
ing and spelling. 


Penmanship and Spelling 
Children may write let- 
ters to their parents re- 
garding a trip which 
they think they would 
like to take. 


Increased writing and 
spelling abilities. 


Information. 





To provide a life situa- 
tion showing need for 
number knowledge. To 
provide skill in handling 
money. 


Arithmetic 
Buying and selling tick- 
ets, paying fares. The 
number facts to be 
taught and drilled on 
may be incorporated in 
various devices or games. 
Races between planes, 
boats, trains, and auto- 
mobiles provide varied 
drill. 

Divide the class into 
teams and keep daily 
and weekly records. 

While the more skillful 
children are playing 
these number games, the 
teacher may drill the 
slower ones, remedying 
whatever is needed in 


their number work. 
’ 


Familiarity with money. 
Skill in number facts. 





To develop good tone 


Music 
Singing songs about 
traveling on a train, a 
boat, an airplane, an 
automobile, and a street 
car. 


Knowledge of good tone, 
rhythm sense, and en- 
joyment. 








quality and rhythm 
sense. 
To provide means of 


natural expression. 

To further good habits 
of oral and _ written 
composition. 


Language 

Memorizing of poems by 
R. L. Stevenson: “Foreign 
Lands,” “Travel,” “The 
Sun’s Travels,” “Where 
Go the Boats,” “My Bed 
Is a Boat,” “From a Rail- 
way Carriage,” and “A 
Good Play.” 
Dramatization of real or 
imaginary trips. 
Short written and oral 
compositions may be 
utilized in guessing 
games. 


Composition skills, oral 


_and written. 





Pleasure, exercise, and 


relaxation. 


Physical Training 
Imitative exercise and 
story plays suggested by 
the children, such as 
playing locomotive, air- 
plane, bus. 

(Continued on page 59) 


Fun! 
Co-ordination. 
Physical expression. 
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To teach two or three 
fyndamental art princi- 
ples. 


airplane, 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
A Transportation Project | 
(Continued from page 58) 

Art 


Object drawing of train, 
bus, 
bile, boat, with attention 
to simple fundamental 


automo- 


art principles. 


Costume design of uni- 
form worn by pilot, sea 
captain, conductor, bus 


driver. 


Travel posters. 
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Pennies Grow 
(Continued from page 42) 


ERNEST—AIl of you are foolish to 
spend every cent as soon as you get 
it, and not earn money when you 
have a chance. Then you have to 
miss fun like a trip to the zoo. 
(He goes out.) 

(Charles and Janet sit down on 
the bench slowly, looking very 
gloomy and disappointed.) 

CHARLES—I guess we might as 
well sit here during the rest of re- 
cess. I don’t want to go back to 
school and hear everybody else plan- 


ning about going to the zoo. (He 
rests his head on his hand.) 
JANET—Neither do I. Oh, dear! 


There’s a kangaroo there, and a gi- 
taffe. (She rests her head on her 
hand, also, yawning. ) 

CHARLES (yawning)—And a po- 
lar bear, and a—a—zebra—and 
two—elephants—(He closes his 
eyes.) 

_ JANET (very drowsily, eyes clos- 
mg)—And a—a—chim—a—chim 
—Ppansy. (They sleep.) 

(The Happy Hour Fairies again 
beep cautiously over the hedge, smile 
upon the sleepers, and sing softly the 
‘econd stanza of the song. Charles 
an Janet murmur the words after 
ro in sleep. Then the four on 

ench repeat song in a drowsy 








‘crackers. You have just ten minutes 
| before the bell rings for recess to be 
lover. 





singsong, eyes still closed. The Fair- 
ies hide behind hedge. The Grocer 
comes around from his counter and 
tiptoes toward the bench. He stands 





smiling upon the children. Then he 
clears his throat loudly.) 

GROocER—Ahem! (The slee pers| 
stir.) Ahem! (Each rubs one eye.) 
Ahem! (They blink their eyes open | 
and stare at the Grocer.) Come,| 
come, come. Who wants to go to| 
the zoo? | 

CHILDREN (wide awake at once) 
—I do! Ido! Ido! Ido! 

GROCER (consulting his watch) — 
Well, then, hop around behind my 
counter and straighten up all the 
boxes and bags and dust the shelves. 
I will give you each a nickel for car 
fare and an orange or a box of 


CHILDREN (jumping up)—Oh, 
goody! goody! goody! Thank you, 
Mr. Groceryman. We will do it in 
a hurry, ‘but we will do it well. (As 
they busy themselves at the counter 
the Happy Hour Fairies rise from 
behind the hedge and sing again the 
second stanza of the song. The chil- 
dren join heartily in singing the last 
line.) 
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lt’s cold-soaked 
handkerchiefs that 


keep noses inflamed 










* 





Soft, velvety 
KLEENEX 


prevents sore noses 
and self-infection. 


Regular size Kleenex 


now 25c 


* 








MUCH of your misery during colds is 
due to the nose becoming sore and in- 
flamed. Sheer torture, every time a 
cold-soaked handkerchief touches it! 

This discomfort is not at all necessary. 
Try Kleenex instead of handkerchiefs. 
These soft tissues are like velvet to the 
touch. They are highly absorbent, many 
times more so than cotton or linen. 

And the cost is so little that a tissue 
may be used once, and destroyed! In- 
stead of that damp, germ-filled hand- 
kerchief, you use a Fresh, clean, soft, 
dry tissue every time. 


No self-infection 


In two ways, Kleenex prevents the 
spread of dangerous germs during colds. 
The absorbent Kleenex fibers hold 
germs tightly, so hands and clothing do 
not become infected as they do from 
handkerchiefs, whose fibers permit germs 
to be readily dislodged an ee 
Even more important, you may com- 
pletely destroy Kleenex, whereas 
handkerchiefs are often kept for days in 





laundry bags, then washed with other 
clothing polluting everything they touch. 


New pocket packet 


Kleenex is now available in so many 
forms that there is no need ever to be 
without it. There’s a handy pocket pack- 
age—two for only 5c! Packages con- 
taining generous supplies for home and 
office use. Dainty, convenient rolls. 
Extra-size Kleenex tissue, as big as a 
man’s handkerchief. And ’Kerfs— 
heavier, finished tissue handkerchiefs 
with smart borders. At drug and depart- 


ment stores. ¥ * 


How Kleenex prevents germs spreading 


This linen fiber, bighly magnified, came 
from a handkerchief impregnated with 
germs. But see how few germs remain 
the rest became dislodged. 


This Kleenex fiber came from a Kleenex 
Tissue equally impregnated with germs~ 
but see how firmly Kleenex bas resisted 
every attempt to dislodge these germs! 
They are beld safe, barmiess, until 
destroyed. 


KLEENEX .,...ce TISSUES 
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and towering peaks—northward into the pale light of the Midnight Sun—under aeT 
skies streaked with glowing, changing colors of the Northern Lights—northward _\ 
toward Mt. McKinley—the Klondike—the Yukon—northwerd to a land of wild S 
grandeur and unfathomable peace that you will remember forever after. ™ 
Cruises to Alaska are very inexpensive. May we tell you about them? % 
Ss 






ON’ a cruise to Alaska you can enjoy the adventure of voyaging to a country of over- 
whelming beauty—and the luxury of gliding smoothly on a great ocean liner for a thousand 
miles through the quiet waters of the Inside Passage. You'll sail between green wooded islands 


For booklets, address either of the undersigned: 


Northern Pacific Railway 
105 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Railway — Alaska Steamship Company 


Alaska Steamship Company 
Room 3-A, Pier 2, Seattle, Wash. 
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A First-Grade Home Unit 


(Continued from page 18) 


The next problem was that of ma- | 
terials to be used in building the| 
house. Wooden boxes would serve 
for siding, but what could be used 
for framework? A trip was made 


4. How to send invitations. (The 
kindergarten and second grade 
were invited to play in the house. ) 
5. How to receive and entertain 
guests. 


to the school storeroom, where | Bedroom— 


boards for the frame were found. | 
Since the boards were too large for | 
the children to handle alone, the 
janitor was asked to help. 

For the rest of the construction, 
committees were appointed to be re- | 
sponsible for certain tasks. Those | 
interested in house furnishings 
worked on furniture, rugs, curtains, 


(Health activities were studied 
here. A doll was used for demon- 
strations. ) 

1. How to get ready for bed. 

. How to get ready for school. 

. How to bathe. 

. How to prevent colds. 

5. How to avoid giving colds to 
others. 


a> Ww bh 


wall paper, or clay dishes; those in- | Dining room— 


terested in construction worked at 
siding, shingling, or painting. 

Furniture was made for three | 
rooms—a living room, a dining | 
room, and a bedroom. This furni- | 
ture was arranged in the house, one 
room at a time. 

When the house was ready to be | 
used, the children were divided into | 
groups, so that each child might | 
play in the playhouse. As a guide | 
for this play, the activities centering | 
in the rooms were studied. | 
Living room— 

1. How to arrange furniture for 

health and comfort. | 

2. Duties of each member of the | 

family. 

3. How to be courteous to one’s | 

family. | 


(The activities of this room in- 
cluded the study of the choice and 
preparation of foods, as well as 
the social phases. ) 

1. How to set a table. 

2. How to seat guests. 

3. How to use napkins, silver, 


and dishes. 


4. How to converse at the table. 


5. How to prepare for winter— 


canning foods, gathering seeds, 
storing vegetables. 
6. How to choose a balanced 
meal. Food habits advocated: 
a) Eat three meals a day. 
b) Do not eat between meals. 
c) Drink a quart of milk each 
day. 
d) Eat bread or cereal at each 
meal. 





e) Eat potatoes and two other | Reading—. 


vegetables each day. 

f) Eat fruit every day (citrus 

fruits, especially). 

g) Eat tomatoes frequently. 

4) Eat three or four eggs every 

week, 

i) Eat no candy between meals. 

j) Eata little meat and fish. | 

In the development of the study | 

of balanced meals, the proper distri- 
bution of foods as to time of day | 
was discussed. The teacher cut| 
from magazines, and mounted, pic- 
tures of various foods: cereals, fruits, | 
toast, candy bars, milk, coffee, pie, | 
cake, doughnuts, and _ vegetables. | 








1. Charts covering every step of 
the activity were composed and 
read. 

2. Plans for house and furnish- 
ings were printed on a large chart. 
This chart had to be read fre- 
quently. 

3. All committees were printed 
on a chart and were checked 
daily. 

4. A large book made of the 
charts was read many times. 

§. Stories about playhouses were 
read from books. 

6. Letters written by the group 
were read. 


These pictures were arranged along | English— 


the blackboard. (Foods of which | 
no picture could be found were | 
drawn on the blackboard in colored 
chalk.) Each child was asked to 
pass along, look at the pictures, and 
choose, on the first day, the foods 
that would make a balanced break- 
fast; another day, a balanced lunch; 
another day, a balanced dinner. | 
These choices were written on a. 
piece of paper and later discussed. 
Had a child selected pie and candy | 
bars as his breakfast, he was told 
wherein the foods were not health- | 





1. Discussion of problems with 
whole group. 

2. Discussion of problems with 
committee. 

3. Conversations with carpenters, 
shopmen, and janitor. 

4. Discussion of excursions. 

§. Discussion of habits in the 
home. 

6. Discussion of balanced meals. 
7. Use of vocabulary of the 
building trade. 

8. Composition of poems about 
the playhouse. 


ful and was asked to make another | Numbers— 

1. Measuring with ruler and tape 

line. 

2. Using money in buying mate 

rials. 

3. Counting dishes by the doze 
(Continued on page 61) 


choice. 
The unit was spontaneous) 
throughout. However, with the| 


spontaneity came a thorough train- | 
ing in all of the first-grade subjects 
and skills. 
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A First-Grade Home Unit 


(Continued from page 60) 


4, Using numerical terms—long- 
er-shorter, higher-lower, etc. 
§. Writing the date on letters. 
6. Discussion of postal rates for 
letters. 
Writing— 
1. Letters written to kindergar- 
ten and second grade. 
2. Letters written to thank jani- 
tor and others for help. 
3. Writing foods for balanced 
meals. 
4. Writing shopping lists with 
prices. 
Handwork and art— 
1. Drawing plans for playhouse. 
2. Designing wall paper. 
3. Designing and making cur- 
tains. 
4. Making and decorating clay 
dishes. 
§. Making free expression pictures 
of the activity. 
6. Designing 
book. 
Music— 
1. Songs 
guests. 


cover for chart 


learned to sing for 


| 2. Discussion of good music in 
the home. 

| The unit gave unbounded oppor- 
tunity for character training. 
|Through his work in building the 
playhouse, the child learned co- 
operation and _ perseverance; he 
learned that he must not waste either 
his materials or his time; he learned 
to take care of his tools; and he 
learned to exercise judgment by the 
solving of many problems. Through 
the use of the playhouse, he learned 
the rules of health and the courte- 
sies and duties of the home. 

From the first, the unit held the 
attention of the children. The ac- 
tivity was so connected with their 
daily routine that each new step 
made life more interesting, both at 
home and school. As one child ex- 
pressed it: “It’s lots nicer to go to 
bed, and drink milk, and do things 
that are good for you after you have 
talked about them at school.” 








EDITORIAL Note: In an early issue, Miss 
Graves will discuss the cafeteria unit which 
developed in this grade as an outgrowth of 
the home unit described. 





Eraser Printing 
(Continued from page 46) 


prints in white stamped on a blue 
background. 

“Eskimo Heads” is a rather fan- 
tastic design in white tempera, 
printed on a brown background. 
In making this design, the fluffy fur 
headdress was cut, with an open 
space left for the face, which was 
put in later with pencil and crayon. 

The little bookmark is a simple 
problem. It was made by printing 
one design four times on manila 


paper, mounting this on colored 
paper, and adding a back and a long 
piece of stiff construction paper. 
The book cover is made of un- 
bleached muslin, on a cardboard 
foundation. The design, in a flower 
pattern, is printed in black india ink, 
with wax crayon added later—green 
for the stems and leaves, red violet 
for a border and spots of color in the 
flowers, and touches of violet in the 





border and the flower centers. 





Early Records 


(Continued from page 41) 


2. Illumination of manuscripts. 
a) Decoration of text with 
brilliant colors. 

b) Oldest from Egyptian 
Book of the Dead. 
c) Varieties of ornamenta- 
tion. 

(1) Scenes described. 

(2) Decorative borders. 

(3) Initial letters. 

(4) Tailpieces. 
d) Began to wane when 
printing came into use. Space 
was left for large initial let- 
ters to be done by hand. 

3. Books. 

4) Bookplates—meaning of 
term. Began to be popular 
about 1480. 
References—World Book, pp. 
828-834, 3639-3640. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following bibliography in-| 


cludes only the books to which the 
class had access. 


Collins, A. F.: Bird’s Eye View of 
Invention (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co.). 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Chicago: F, E. Compton & Co., 
1922-1932). 

Mee, A., and Thompson, H.: The 
Book of Knowledge (New York: 
The Grolier Society). 


|O’Shea, M. V., and others: World 


Book (Chicago: W. F. Quarrie & 
Co.). 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem: An- 
cient Man (New York: Boni & 
Liveright, 1920). 

The Story of Mankind, 
school edition (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923). 

Wells, H. G.: How the Present 

\ Came from the Past (New York: 

The Macmillan Co.). 

The Outline 

(New York: The 

Co.). 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The second half of this 
unit on records will appear in one of our 
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later issues. 
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Enna Jettick Melodies 
every Sunday  eve- 
ning over WJZ and 
associated NBC sta- 
tions. 








ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC. 


AusBurn, N. Y. 


What Do You Look For In A Shoe? 





Is it style? 

Is it comfort? 

Is it correct design? 
Is it economy? 


You will find, not just one of these features, 
but all four of them in each pair of 


ENNA JETTICK 


Shoes for Women 
$440 _ $500 


AAAAAA to EEE - SIZES 1 to 12 


“You Need No Longer Be Told That 
You Have An Expensive Foot.” 
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Without obligation to me please send me name and address of nearest Enna 


Jettick dealer. 
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When Money 
Is Searce— 





TWELVE MONTHS TO GO... 


. and if only we knew what they hold! For some of us, 
health and prosperity—for others, sickness and misfortune. 


There is a certain false happiness in the thought of money 
“saved”’ by not buying income protection. Could you see 
ahead into 1933, you might be a little less satisfied with 
your “economy.” 


Sickness and accident can wreck more bank accounts, in less 
time, than any other cause. And all because no precaution 
is taken before it seems necessary. 


A small part of your earnings, invested in the time-proved 
plan of safety of the E. B. A., will guarantee you economic 
independence in the next twelve months. Don’t end this 
year where you began it ! 


SICKNESS—ACCIDENT—QUARANTINE PROTECTION 
Membership without medical examination. Protection during 
school and vacation. No increase in cost as age increases. 
Every disease covered. Small yearly cost. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


FOUNDED IN 1910 





Educators Beneficial Association, 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send, with no obligation to me, the explanation 
of this low-cost and reliable protection. 


ADDRESS............. 


1 1-38 
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When you Travel 
to CHICAGO 


You will find this hotel ideal. 
Centrally located. All outside 
rooms with bath, circulating ice 
water, bed-head reading lamp 
and Servidor. Garage facilities. 


2500 Rooms £300 Up 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 


7 Ww source 
i of knowledge that made it possible for them to 
— miracles? Were these profound secrets 
d with ancient libraries, or are they buried 
beneath crumbling Temple walls? 


power. 
lost,—it is withheld from the mass. It is offered 
freely TO YOU if with an open mind, you 


THIS FREE BOOK 
Man's intolerance has at times swept his 
achievements from the face of the earth, yet se- 
cret brotherhoods have preserved this sacred 








MORRISON HOTEL 


Madison and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO _ 


wish to step out of the rut of monotonous “Yl 








‘room into a jungle scene. 
















TO EUROPE 


Never before such 
Remarkable Travel Values 
4 Tours to Choose From 


Rates include all expenses from Montreal or 
rd on ocean, excellent hotels 
22 sailings from May to Sept. 


190 — 28 Days — 4 CouNTRIEsS 


Specialists in Economical 
Travel for the Elite. 
Individual Attention. Your 
tions are ours. Benefit from 





's Experience with 15,500 Travelers. 


Dr. Ke 
Keitee TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet B 











Visiting England, Holland, Belgium and France, in- 








cluding 3 motor tours, 
$2063 — 37 Days — 6 COUNTRIES 
Visiting above countries plus Germany and Switzer- 
land, with 5 motor tours. 
$380 — 49 Days — 7 COUNTRIES 
Visiting all above countries plus Italy and including 
7 motor tours. 
$475 — 56 Days — 10 CouNTRIES 
Visiting above countries plus (zecho-Slovakia, Austria 
Hungary, with 7 motor tours. 
Over 1000 satisfied passengers in 1932 
Full information from: 
STUDENT TREASURE TouRS 


Suire 404 McGILL BLOG., MONTREAL, Que. 


AT HOME 


plete outfit and supply you with 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Oat, 














canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
work, 


MONEY FOR YOU 
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More Murals for 
Schools 


(Continued from page 45) 


theirs. Others were better at paint- 
ing trees or sky or ground. Those 
who were not greatly interested in 
painting helped in getting materials 
and taking care of the cleaning up. 

The group had a great deal of 
pleasure from their work, and shared 
their pleasure with others. 

There are many excellent ex- 
amples of mural decorations being 
done by children all over the coun- 
try. There is just one thing to be 
desired, and that is that there be still 
more of it. It is much fun. It has 
great educational value in that it 
calls for the best a child has to give, 
and affords a means of bringing the 
life of a community, country, or 


period into a child’s own world of| 


expression. 

We do not always have to go to 
the land of make-believe, folklore, 
or ancient history for our subjects. 
Children may look at the life about 
them— industrial, agricultural, or 
commercial—and give pictorial ex- 
pression to their own world. Places 
where there are steel mills lend great 
opportunity for murals for classes 
studying Industries, Our City, or 
Great Minerals. Children who live 
in communities that have very pic- 
turesque histories find excellent 
material there for subjects of mural 
paintings. In Mexico, the children 
are decorating school walls that are 
bare and lacking color. They paint 
from the ceiling to the floor, and 
their work has great strength and 
decorative charm, because of the 
sincerity of their style and subjects. 

In many of our schools, the chil- 
dren paint directly on the walls. 
With calcimine or with oil paints 
used very thin, no damage is done 
to a wall that is in need of a coat of 


-| paint or of fresh paper. 


One third-grade group painted 
the story of their town on the back 
wall of their room. 

In another school, a group of 
eight-year-olds decorated the lunch- 
room. There were seven panels be- 
tween the windows, and after much 
discussion, the class decided to tell 
the story of the days of the week. 

A fourth grade, in studying the 
animals of the jungle, turned their 
Large 
pictures were made, with several 
children working together. They 
used very light-weight cardboard 54 
by 36 inches. This fitted into the| ‘ 
space between the blackboard and 
the ceiling. Other spaces were cov- 
ered also. Paintings of giraffes 
fitted best where there was plenty of 
height, while paintings of elephants 
were used in long spaces. 

On the cover this month is repro- 
duced a mural that was painted for 
one of the walls of the Franklin 
Union Building, in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. In it the artist has used a 

(Continued on page 63) 
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PPPS CCOCCLCOCCL SO 


To All ects 


$ When in need of a rebuilt Typewriter, any 
: make, or Mimeograph, Excellograph, Roto. 
» speed, Neostyle, etc., or NEW Four Row Key- 
; board Junior Model Underwood Portable 
> Typewriter $34.50, or Excelloscope Stencil 
Tracer Picture Maker, or $6.50 to $8.98 Gelatin, 
Clay or Film Duplicator, or Supplies for ANY 
» make Duplicator, or New rubber roller forany 
» typewriter or duplicator—the heart of ma- 
: chine, paper cutter, stapler, etc., cash or con- 
; venient monthly payment charge acct., why— 
‘ Just write— 
} 

} 

} 





Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co., 
(Teachers Supply House for 20 Years) 
Suite T-A. 339 Fifth serie Pittsburgh, Pa, 


PHPPPPOPSLOCLCCOCS 


Send for free catalog 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry .. Catalog Gives 

















No. 884=— Five Blues wa 
white Diamonds; ~¥i\ 5 
solid 18-K white gold ‘YJ 

ring, $37.50 EASY TERMS 


LOFTIS JEWELRY CO, : Dept. H-954 
| 30 N. State Street Chicago, Illinois 


U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
tage because of their training and education. Hun- 
dreds future Jobs, These have big pay, short hours 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept, E241, Rochester, N. Y., for free list 
of Government positions for teachers, and full par- 
ticulars telling you how to get them, 
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§STEREOPTICON SLIDE-MARING Ki? 
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203 VIKTOR, BLOG, 
OAVENPOAT, 
1OWA. 


WRITE FOR, 


Die PRICES TERMS 








Free Stamps for Your Pupils ! 


Teachers should encourage stamp coliecting in the class- 
room, This universal hobby offers unlimited pleasure for 
both young and old, and exceptional opportunity for geo- 
graphical education i in your classes! Send us the com 
names and addresses of your pupils and we will forward 
each without charge, 60 diff. foreign pestane stamps. Please en- 
close 4c for each name Sr ieted to defray mailing expenses. State 
which grade you teach. Witheach order w a selection of 
approvals, and ours 1 illastrated price I lists. SPECIALS: 500 
Glierent st stam “ibos die i + ei eo maid. $8.05, iff. countries, 8c; 
u 
TATHAM Stam Ww. ete Mass. 
















Teachers will find th 
ment @ great ay in 
eevee papile more @ 


A precision-made 60- power scientific in- 

strument. Heavy cast lens, 
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revert WEDDING INVITATIONS 


|or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 
| two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25) 
‘for $2.50. Printedin either engraver 's script or 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
| 100 for $1.00; So for $.75. Sendforfree samples. 


| Wreme your copy and mall! to us with P.O. order tocover 
cost our order ede the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


_F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
Organize a Rhythm 


@=--;; 
at and Melody Band 
In the Lower Grades of ron School 
Oatfits from $5.0 
Creates interest and at we P end dorsed 
and recommended by leading educators. 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST ‘*Tom Thum’’ Rhythm and Song-0-Phone 
Yorlaree Hanaetontentegcest Writetedar. 

4108 $t., THE SON a +e co. Myers, YN, M. ¥. 


. 

Conserve Christmas Greens 
Holly and Christmas tree circulars free. Holly and Ground 
Pine, Laurel and Ground Pine, or Use Cultivated Holly 
seals 26 for 25e. Christmas Greens posters in colors lle. 

7.50 per 100. Wild Flower calendar 25c, hand colored $1.50. 
Special rates to schoolsinquantity. Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 


FIFTY POSTAGE STAMPS 


from Fifty Different Countries, one dime. Postage 
3cents. Helpful in teaching geography. P. A. 
M 211-213 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 







































Wedding : iE 


| N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1038 Chesteat St. yA. . 
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More Murals for Schools 


(Continued from page 62) 


technique that is typical in many|call for creative ingenuity, but with 


respects of almost all mural painting. 
The shapes are kept definite, and 
soft in tone, and the lines follow the 
determining lines of the room for 
which the mural was made. 

Mural painting affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to work for simple 
placing of one tone against another 
to bring about beauty of shape and 
secure movement through direction 
of line and rhythm of color and 
tone. A mural calls for subject 
matter. In many cases the treat- 
ment of ideas is more symbolic than 
realistic, but whatever the subject, 
the questions to consider are: Does 
my picture belong in the space I 
have selected? Have I filled the 
space, but not crowded it? Are my 
colors well placed? 

Designing in a square or rec- 
tangle is not so confusing as work- 
ing in a pyramid, semicircle, or 
lunette. These three latter shapes 





thought, the main lines of the figures 
can be adjusted to the determining 
architectural lines. The Greeks 
were masters in this field, as was 
Michelangelo. Let these artists 
teach the class what to do if it is 
puzzled over a difficult space. 

If you have a wall that is not a 
thing of beauty or if your classroom 
lacks color, place large pieces of 
beaver board or brown paper of the 
right shape where they will invite 
the creative imagination of your 
class. Provide also calcimine or 
poster paint, a few large paint- 
brushes, some sponges for painting 
large areas of sky or ground, and 
some large water-color brushes. 
These, with the children’s love of 
painting and desire to express well- 
formulated ideas, may result in a 
wall picture that will lend to your 
classroom an atmosphere that few 
other decorations could give it. 





Eighth-Grade Arithmetic Drills and Tests 


(Continued from page 44) 


Il. Subtract (5 in one minute; value 
for each, 10)— 





1. 2. 3. 4. 
65781 28681 43241 12341 
12389 11892 18619 10819 

5. 

76532 

47389 





Ill. Multiply (3 in two minutes; 
value for each, 25)— 


de 2. 3. 
867 4687 689 
98 _89 426 





IV. Divide (2 in one minute; value 
for each, 25) — 
1. ye 
84) 43865 182) 56382 
The total time for the following 
test is 4 minutes; total score, 180. 
I. Add (3 in one minute; value for 


each, 15)— 
1. 2. 3. 
8% 536 4% 


lI. Subtract (3 in one minute; value 
for each, 15) — 


a 2. 3. 
12% 834 9% 
5% 2% 6% 





Ill. Multiply (3 in one minute; val- 
ue for each, 15)— 

1. 2. 3. 
8%2X3% 15X8% 6%4X3% 
IV. Divide (3 in one minute; value 

for each, 15) — 
1. 2. 3. 
844+4 64%4-2% 8%4+-2% 
The following drill test provides 
for checking. The total time for, 
and score of, a test with checking is 
twice the amount without checking. 

€ total time for this test, includ- 


ing checking, is 10 minutes; total 
score 47(), 





I. Add (2 in one minute; value for 
each, 30) 


l 2 


658 875 
345 974 
236 180 
567 478 
362 964 
508 118 
654 765 
346975 


Il. Subtract (5 in one minute; value 
for each, 10)— 

1. y J 3. 4. 
56734 67038 





87654 13632 
9876 5678 34567 47896 
5. 
765432 
98765 


Ill. Multiply (3 in two minutes; 
value for each, 25)— 


Re y A is 
9876 456 879 
764 963936 


IV. Divide (2 in one minute; value 
for each, 25)— 
1 2 


56)34729 74) 50087 


Key To TEsTs 
Exercises on the Fundamentals— 


I. 
1 71. 2. 81. 3. 452. 4. 450. 
II. 
1. 5070. 2. 3062. 
III. 
1. 2538. 2. 6582. 3. 1559. 
4. 359. 5. 3128. 6. 5410. 
IV. 
1. 70349. 2. 8079. 3. 32905. 
4. 43230. 5. 73341. 
V. 
1. 26988. 2. 28028. 3. 23115. 
VI. 
1. 299982. 2. 256542. 





WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally 


known organization, splendid training, a good financial 


return, the opportunity to travel with congenial teacher 
associates and the chance to render a real educational 
service. Applicants must be between 25 and 40 years of 
age with teaching experience and normal school or college 
training. Expenses guaranteed to start. 


Apply immediately. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 101, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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safely removed! These 
thin, soothing pads also 
heal sore toes, prevent 
blisters. 100% safe. At 
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If you have 


| “NERVES” 


| @ Were you short with the children this morning? Do 
you feel, sometimes, as if you could “‘go through the 
roof!” Perhaps you need to go to your doctor for 
advice. Perhaps it’s only your coffee. 

Ordinary coffee contains caffeine, a drug which 
often over-stimulates the heart and the nerve centers. 
It puts you “on edge,” and causes nervous indiges- 
tion, sleeplessness. 

You couldn’t give up your coffee? Well, you needn’t. 
Just try this. Two weeks of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee (97% caffeine-free). This is a blend of the 
finest Brazilian and Colombian coffees,—with nothing 
missing except the caffeine. Drink as much as you 
want. As often as you want. 

For a few days, your nerves may miss their caffeine. 
But, after that, they will calm down... and you can 
then enjoy coffee deliciousness. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle f 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. “ 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now ! / 


TryKellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee. Fa 
Buy from your grocer. Or, send , 
15 cents in stamps for a can of 
Kaffee-Hag. Use this coupon. 
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Sauerkraut Has 


Its Romance 


HE teachers who have done such 

praise-worthy work in helping 
spread the “Gospel of Sauerkraut,” 
will be interested in learning that 
this succulent, “tasty,” wholesome, 
economical dish, teeming with aids 
to health for young and old, has a 
background of romance. 


Where did Sauerkraut originate? 
In its modern form, Germany claims 
it. But that claim is disputed by six 
other countries—Belgium, England, | 


Holland, Denmark, Russia, and even | 


France—contending for the honor 
as did the Greek cities over Homer’s 
birthplace. 


But Sauerkraut history transcends 
that of any of these countries. 
Hackwood tells us that cabbage was 
almost sacred to the Egyptians who 
raised altars to its virtues. Recall- 
ing the fancy of early peoples for 
lactic ferments, it is natural to infer 
that this ancient people made Sauer- 
kraut therefrom. The Greeks and 
Romans were not ignorant of it, as 
Pliny’s pages show. 


Even the laborers under Shi- 
Hoang-T, one of the Flowery King- 
dom’s early heroes, who built the 
great wall of China more than 2200 

ears ago, tradition says, had Sauer- 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


VIL. 
1. 531% 3. 2. 3531%7. 


Common Fractions— 





I. 
1. 12%. 2.19%. 3. 162%. 
IL. 
1.7%. 2. 6%2. 3. 122%, 
III. 
1. 573%. 2.206. 3. 151% 
IV. 
1. 651. 2. 31%yq. 3. 4%. 
| Decimal Fractions— 
a 
1. 5.7596. 2. 151.404. 
3. .46224. 4. 6.768. 
If. 
1. 69. 2. .000069. 3. 6.2%». 
4. 01703 %s. 
Drill Tests— 
L 
1. 42161. 2. 33410. 
Il. 
1. $3392. 2. 16789. 3. 24622. 
4. 1522. 5. 29143. 


Eighth-Grade Arithmetic Drills and Tests 


(Continued from page 63) 





Ill. 
1. 84966. 2. 417143. 3. 293514. 
IV. 
1. 522144. 2. 3097%). 
I. 
1. 10%. 2. 12%. 3. 10%o. 
II. 
1. 6%. 2. 6%. 3. 2%. 
Ill. 
1. 2754. 2. 123%. 3. 21%. 
IV. 
1. a 7 sienas 3. h 
L 
1. 3676. 2. 5329. 
Il. 
1. 77778. 2. 7954. 3. 22167. 
4. 19142. 5. 666667. 
Ill. 
1. 7545264. 2. 439128. 
3. 822744. 
IV. 
| 1. 620%. 2. 676%%4,. 





Working Together 


(Continued from page 13) 


Why should Mary offer her services? 
Would the fact that it is a special oc- 





raut as part of their ration. It 
helped keep them in condition for 
their herculean task. 


Thus long before the days of lac- 
tic ferments and mineral salts, of | 
which it can boast, Sauerkraut’s | 
merits were recognized. Captain 
James Cook, circumnavigator of the | 
world, had no scientific knowledge 
of its vitamins. But he proved that 
the barrels of Sauerkraut taken on 


casion affect the situation? 

Should the substitution be explained 
to the audience? 

Why would the explanation be to 
Mary’s credit? 


Why would it be to the credit of the | | 


school? 

How does such a situation develop co- 
operation? 

8. Miss Smith was called from the 


his voyages, with portions dealt out | class which she was teaching. Ted 


at intervals to his sailors, prevented 
their suffering from dreaded scurvy. 
We now know that this was largely | 
due to its Vitamin C, recently hailed, | 
too, as a preventive of pyorrhea. 


Thus, when you wise teachers rec- 
ommend Sauerkraut to your charges 
and their parents, you are recom- 
mending a food which for centuries 
and centuries has performed valiant 
health service. 


But may we again 
warn that all Sauer- 
kraut is not up to 
standard, Be sure! 
that when purchased | 
in can or container, | 
it bears the accom-| 
anying emblem. 
which always means Sauerkraut of First 
Quality. And send for as many copies of 
our Free Booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food,” as you can judiciously use. It gives 
49 ways of serving this wonderful food. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


—————-—-> 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Obie | 

Please send me postpaid . «Heath 

your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as ealth 





| 

| Food,” with new tested recipes. am a | 

| OO ————————————— sl | 
District No. eopgimeanen | 

| sb ntadindsd 

| Addrese -_s | 

i City and State : “= 


pushed his book to the back of his 


desk, and tried to talk to the other | 


boys. Tom finished the chapter 


they were studying, took his algebra, 


and began to do his home work. | 
‘Ruth sat perfectly quiet, doing 


| nothing. 


responsible for order? 

How can the pupils co-operate with | 
Miss Smith? 

Has the rest of the class any respon- 
sibility for Ted’s disorder? 

What action might they take? 

Should he resent their criticism? 

| Do you approve of Ruth’s attitude? 





A Unit of Work—The Snowstorm 


(Continued from page 47) 


work and have the judges super- | 


vise the rewriting. 

E. Decide whether the pictures 
and explanations are to be clipped 
and placed in a portfolio, or be 
bound in a book. Then let the 
class proceed according to the re- 
sult of a majority vote. 


Lesson Four 


I. Aims. 
A. To have the children give def- 


sports; to help the children organ- 
ize material logically and to use 
clear, forceful sentences in a re- 
port. 

II. Approach. 
A. Discuss various winter amuse- 


Con- 


snowshoeing, and skiing. 


sider the necessary essentials if the 
readers are to understand the re- | 
ports. 

III. Preparation. 


A. Let each child choose his own 
topic, and write a report. 





inite, graphic reports of winter | 


ments, such as skating, coasting, | 


B. When the reports are given, 
the rest of the class will pretend 
that they are the children of the 
tropics. They will listen, and try 
to gain impressions. Where there 
is indefiniteness, the children will 
ask questions, as the other group 
might do. The best reports will 
be chosen and copied. With these 
will be included as many different 
illustrations as possible. Doubt- 
less some of the class will have 
cameras, and can furnish scenes of 
| the group in action. Some time 
| could be spent in mounting these 
| pictures and considering proper 
captions. 
| & Meanwhile, those who did not 
| succeed in submitting reports on 
winter sports may be working on 
a narrative of a thaw. Encourage 
them to include pictures. 
D. All the material to be sent 
may be placed in a large package. 
Methods of wrapping, addressing, 
and mailing the package may be 
considered. 
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In the absence of a monitor, who is | 
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